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Every  Teacher  a  Counselor,  But . . . 

DAVID  D.  MALCOLM 

Co-ordinator,  Guidance  Studies,  San  Diego  State  College 
San  Diego,  California 


Something  strange  has  been  happen¬ 
ing  to  the  term  “counseling”  in  recent 
years.  Inasmuch  as  reappraisal  comes 
naturally  at  the  start  of  a  new  decade, 
the  present  is  a  good  time  to  take  a  long 
hard  look  at  the  change  to  decide 
whether  or  not  we  like  it. 

Less  than  ten  years  ago,  I  heard  a 
midwestern  guidance  specialist  suggest 
that  the  term  “guidance”  be  eliminated 
and  the  term  “counseling”  be  substi¬ 
tuted  in  its  place.  The  specialist  did  not 
make  his  suggestion  altogether  with 
tongue  in  cheek.  He  explained  that 
when  he  visited  a  high  school  and  asked 
about  the  guidance  program,  he  usually 
was  told  what  a  wonderful  testing  pro¬ 
gram  or  homeroom  program  or  activity 
program  the  school  had  developed.  He 
maintained  that  if  we  would  substitute 
the  word  “counseling,”  such  schools 
would  not  be  fooled  into  thinking  that 
they  had  a  good  guidance  program 
when  they  did  not.  Either  they  would 
have  provision  for  counseling  or  they 
would  not — and  they  would  know  it. 

New  Connotations 

1  do  not  believe  that  this  specialist 
would  make  the  same  plea  today,  be¬ 
cause  counseling  does  not  mean  what  it 
used  to  mean. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples.  At  a 
recent  four-day  conference  in  northern 
California,  I  heard  the  term  “group 
counseling”  used  dozens  of  times,  and 


I  did  not  hear  it  challenged  once.  There 
was  a  time  when  this  expression  would 
have  brought  forth  a  chorus  of  protests 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  a  contradic¬ 
tion  in  terms;  that  counseling  was,  in 
essence,  a  one-to-one  relationship;  that 
whatever  else  dealing  with  groups  might 
be,  it  was  not  counseling. 

I  think,  perhaps,  that  many  of  us 
used  to  think  that,  if  we  would  ignore 
this  term,  it  would  go  away.  It  didn’t. 
In  northern  California,  at  least,  the 
l)igh  priests  of  guidance  have  pro¬ 
nounced  it  legitimate. 

In  a  recent  talk  by  an  officer  of  a 
national  organization,  I  heard  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  even  more  astonish¬ 
ing  terminology.  Drawing  an  analogy 
with  recent  experimentation  for  more  ef¬ 
fective  utilization  of  the  “master  teach¬ 
er,”  the  speaker  called  for  two  levels  of 
school  counselors:  “master  counselors” 
and  “journeyman  counselors.”  Journey¬ 
man  counselors,  he  suggested,  would 
work  directly  with  pupils.  Master  coun¬ 
selors  would  interpret  the  program  to  ad¬ 
ministration  and  public;  would  spread 
the  guidance  point  of  view  throughout 
the  school;  and  would  aid  in  in-service 
education  of  other  counselors  and  the 
teaching  staff. 

In  other  words,  in  making  his  impact 
felt  more  widely  throughout  the  school, 
the  master  counselor  would  do  no  coun¬ 
seling  in  the  sense  of  a  face-to-face,  in¬ 
terpersonal,  helping  relationship.  Even 
as  I  protested,  I  pondered — for  I  know 
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of  school  districts  which  currently  seem 
to  expect  everything  else  except  coun¬ 
seling  from  the  person  they  have  chosen 
to  label  “counselor.” 

Still  another  example  is  found  in  the 
current  popularity  of  the  do-you-con- 
sider-counseling-and-disciple-compatible 
question- — one  of  the  first  issues  an 
audience  of  guidance  workers  raises 
nowadays.  A  few  years  ago  this  issue 
would  have  been  dismissed  as  too  one¬ 
sided  to  debate.  Not  so  today. 

I  remember  well  the  loaded  question 
one  high-school  principal  posed  to  me. 
"Mr.  Malcolm,”  he  said,  “you  are  the 
father  of  four  children  yourself.  As 
their  father,  you  no  doubt  have  been 
responsible  for  their  discipline.  Now, 
don’t  you  feel  that  you  have  been  able 
to  provide  your  children  with  guidance 
despite  the  fact  that  you  have  probably 
had  to  punish  them  from  time  to  time?” 

I  remember  the  principal’s  question. 
I  hope  he  remembers  my  answer.  “Yes,” 
I  rephed,  “I  do  feel  that  I  have  been 
able  to  provide  my  children  with  guid¬ 
ance  even  though  on  occasion  I  have 
punished  them.  But  I  also  feel  that 
there  are  likely  to  be  things  that  my 
children  will  talk  about  to  other  adults 
that  they  won’t  discuss  with  me.” 

Let  me  mention  one  additional  usage 
of  the  term  counseling  which  seems  to 
me  to  merit  scrutiny.  The  popular  post- 
Sputnik  pastime  of  proposing  panaceas 
for  public  education  has  produced  many 
widely  divergent  suggestions,  but  the 
one  thing  most  of  them  seem  to  have  in 
common  is  a  call  for  more  counseling. 
Whether  the  proposal  calls  for  five 
tracks  or  four  or  three;  whether  it  is  for 
identifying  the  up{>er  1  per  cent  or  for 
eliminating  the  lower  50  per  cent; 
whether  it  is  for  getting  more  students 
to  enroll  in  physics,  philosophy,  or  cal- 
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isthenics — additional  counselors  will  be 
needed  to  make  the  program  work. 

We  used  to  chuckle  at  the  definition 
attributed  to  an  irate  parent:  “A  coun¬ 
selor  is  a  person  who  says  your  child 
can’t  take  algebra.”  Now  I  suspect  that 
this  just  about  describes  counseling  as 
visualized  by  many  of  the  current  critics 
who  call  upon  counseling  to  implement 
their  proposals. 

The  past  decade,  then,  has  witnessed 
a  trend  toward  broadening  the  meaning 
of  the  word  counseling.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  it  refers  to  group  activity;  on  an¬ 
other  it  becomes  working  through  adults 
rather  than  with  pupils  directly;  on  a 
third,  it  encompasses  authority-figure 
functions,  such  as  the  meting  out  of 
punishment;  on  still  a  fourth,  it  seems 
to  mean  deciding  which  pupils  belong 
in  what  program  and  seeing  to  it  that 
they  get  there. 

The  result  is  both  confusing  and 
risky.  It  is  confusing  because  a  term 
tliat  can  mean  anything  actually  means 
nothing.  It  is  risky  because  it  tends  to 
cause  us  to  neglect  counseling  in  the 
original  sense  of  the  word.  Yet  that  per¬ 
son-to-person,  one-to-one,  intimate,  per¬ 
sonal,  helping  relationship  always  has 
been,  and  still  is,  the  heart  of  any 
guidance  program. 

The  Challenge 

The  problems  of  guidance  in  the 
coming  decade  will  not  be  problems  of 
obtaining  support,  but  will  be  problems 
of  maintaining  perspective  in  the  face 
of  unprecedented  expansion.  The  band 
wagon  already  is  rolling  with  increased 
funds,  coming  from  federal,  state,  local, 
and  private  sources,  and  increased  de¬ 
mand,  coming  from  professional  and 
lay  sources  alike.  The  1960’s  will  be  a 
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period  of  expansion  greater  than  any-  No  one  could  endorse  more  strongly  the 
thing  we  have  previously  known  —  position  that  whoever  the  person  may  be 
especially  in  the  areas  of  testing  and  ed-  who  metes  out  punishment,  he  should 
ucational  and  vocational  counseling.  be  thoroughly  immersed  in  the  guidance 
Our  problem  will  be  to  keep  from  point  of  view.  No  one  is  more  aware  of 
losing  sight  of  the  importance  of  other  the  importance  of  educational  and  voca- 
facets  of  guidance;  guidance  in  the  ele-  tional  guidance  to  the  national  welfare, 
mentary  school;  special  services  con-  Nevertheless,  all  this  should  be  along 
cerned  with  mental  health  of  pupils;  with,  not  at  the  expense  of,  provision 
the  need  for  personal  and  vocational  for  individual  counseling.  Somewhere  in 
counseling;  the  need  for  having  the  the  school  there  should  be  some  trained 
guidance  point  of  view  permeate  the  person  who  is  not  an  authority  figure — 
philosophy  and  practice  of  all  school  a  person  to  whom  the  child  can  turn 
personnel.  If  we  are  to  maintain  this  for  help. 

kind  of  perspective,  it  seems  to  me  that  It  is  my  thesis,  then,  that  if  guidance 
we  cannot  do  better  than  to  dedicate  the  is  to  keep  the  sense  of  balance  and  per- 
start  of  the  new  decade  to  reversing  the  spective  it  will  need  during  the  decade 
trend  of  the  last;  to  restoring  strict  of  the  1960’s,  it  will  do  so  most  readily 
meaning  to  the  word  “counseling”;  and  by  developing  in  every  school  a  hard 
to  restoring  counseling  to  its  rightful  corps  of  persons  who,  although  experi- 
place  in  school  guidance.  enced  teachers  themselves,  think  of 

Of  course  guidance  workers  will  themselves  first  of  all  as  professional 
want  to  utilize  all  promising  group  pro-  counseltRS.  It  is  time  to  re-tum  an  old 
cedures.  Of  course  they  will  want  the  catch  phrase  of  an  earlier  decade: 
philosophy  of  guidance  to  permeate  “Every  teacher  a  counselor,  but  not 
school  administration  and  instruction,  every  counselor  a  teacher." 


If  you  hear  a  song  that  thrills  you. 

Sung  by  any  child  of  song. 

Praise  it.  Do  not  let  the  singer 
Wait  deservM  praises  long. 

Why  should  one  who  thrills  your  heart 
Lack  the  Joy  you  may  impart? 

— Daniel  Webster  Hoyt,  A  Sermon  in  Rhyme 


Defining  the  Role  of  the  Counselor 

CARROLL  H.  MILLER 
Specialist,  Preparation  of  Personnel  Workers 
United  States  Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D,  C.  , 


C^OUNSELORS  in  secondary  schools 
seem  beset  with  at  least  their  full  share 
of  difficulties  in  striving  toward  pro¬ 
fessional  stature.  As  compared  with 
some  other  groups  in  the  schools,  coun¬ 
selors,  and  often  administrators,  seem  to 
be  confused  as  to  what  the  role  of  the 
counselor  is  or  should  be. 

School  nurses  and  school  librarians, 
for  example,  appear  to  have  relatively 
clear  ideas  as  to  their  roles.  Perhaps 
this  is  because  the  nurse  or  the  librarian 
is  dealing  with  a  more  limited  segment 
of  the  pupils’  development  than  is  the 
counselor.  Whatever  the  cause,  though, 
counselors  aspiring  toward  professional 
status  may  well  ask  themselves,  "About 
what  are  we  seeking  to  be  professional?” 

Divergent  Notions  of  Roles 

We  have  all  known  individual  coun¬ 
selors  who,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  casual 
observation,  seem  to  have  widely  diver¬ 
gent  notions  of  their  roles.  There  is,  for 
one,  the  professional  prophet  or  crystal- 
gazer,  who  foresees  the  shape  of  things 
to  come  and  seeks  to  prepare  his  clients 
for  the  new  world.  Right  now,  one  of 
the  magic  words  is  automation. 

Then  there  is  the  professional  “do- 
gooder.”  Now  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  a  social-welfare  motivation  as  such; 
this  feeling  is  deeply  entrenched  in  the 
historical  heritage  of  counseling.  Frank 
Parsons  was  a  social  reformer  as  well 


as  a  counselor.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
cause  for  concern  about  persons  who 
are  so  lacking  in  self-insight  that  they 
seem  to  see  the  counseling  relationship 
as  a  substitute  for  motherhood,  or  as 
an  opportunity  to  realize  vicariously 
through  pupils  their  own  thwarted  am¬ 
bitions  toward  some  profession. 

Less  serious  in  probable  effects  upon 
pupils  are  the  preoccupations  of  several 
other  types  of  counselors.  One  type  is 
the  dreamer  who  would  “.  .  .  grasp  this 
sorry  scheme  of  Things  entire,  .  .  .  shat¬ 
ter  it  to  bits — and  then  .  .  .  remould  it 
nearer  to  the  Heart’s  Desire” — his  own 
heart’s  desire,  of  course. 

'Then  there  is  the  nostalgic  expert 
who  seeks  to  solve  the  problems  of 
youth  from  the  reservoir  of  his  own  ex- 
j)eriences,  and  whose  typical  approach 
is,  "I  remember  when,  .  .  .”  Now  coun¬ 
selors,  being  human,  are  entitled  to  their 
own  dreams  and  memories,  but  neither 
dreams  nor  memories  afford  much  basis 
for  a  professional  approach  to  counsel¬ 
ing. 

Granted,  the  counselors  of  whom  we 
have  been  speaking  are  not  typical,  but 
sketching  a  few  cartoons  in  bright  col¬ 
ors  may  help  to  dramatize  the  confu¬ 
sion  which  exists  as  to  the  role  of  the 
counselor.  Any  group  of  counselors 
exchanging  reminiscences  over  coffee 
could  easily  add  a  dozen  such  sketches. 
Again  we  ask,  "About  what  are  we  seek¬ 
ing  to  be  professional?”  Somehow  we 
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must  define  our  area  of  professional  ac¬ 
tivity  and  delineate  our  roles. 

Sources  of  Role  Definition 

There  are  two  basic  sources  of  role 
definition,  as  Getzels  (1)  notes.  One 
source  is  institutional  in  nature.  Any  in¬ 
stitution  develops  certain  expectancies 
which  set  boundaries  for  the  individual. 
The  school  is,  after  all,  an  institution; 
hence,  the  school  has  developed  institu¬ 
tionally  defined  roles  for  teachers  and 
administrators.  The  administrator,  for 
example,  is  expected  to  prepare  budget 
requests;  the  teacher  is  not.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  teacher  is  expected  to 
prepare  and  use  tests  and  other  means 
of  evaluation  appropriate  to  his  teaching 
field;  the  administrator  is  not  expected 
to  do  this. 

Of  course,  in  a  small  school  the  same 
person  may  play  two  roles — he  may  be 
both  teacher  and  administrator.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  counselor  has  not  yet  been 
a  visible  and  recognizable  part  of  the 
educational  scene  long  enough  for  any 
very  definite  institutional  expectancies 
to  have  crystallized  about  him.  The 
counselor’s  role  differs  greatly  from 
school  to  school  and  from  community  to 
community,  without  the  benefit  of  a 
strong  common  core  of  institutional 
expectancies. 

The  second  basic  source  of  role  def¬ 
inition  is  individual  in  nature.  Counse¬ 
lors,  like  other  individuals,  differ  great¬ 
ly  in  personality,  in  needs,  and  in  dis¬ 
positions.  Idiosyncratic  factors  naturally 
influence  their  perception  of  their  roles. 
The  term  "counselor”  becomes  such  an 
unstructured,  ambiguous  stimulus  that 
the  individual  has  plenty  of  room  and 
freedom  for  his  own  projections.  Some 
counselors  seem  to  see  themselves  as 


specialists  in  occupational  choice;  some 
as  disseminators  of  occupational  infor¬ 
mation;  some  as  consultants  in  educa¬ 
tional  planning;  some,  as  specialists  in 
mental  health;  and  some,  as  “trouble¬ 
shooters”  for  students  with  problems. 

Several  years  ago,  a  study  by  Hitch¬ 
cock  (2)  furnished  data  which  helped 
to  underline  the  lack  of  agreement 
among  counselors  as  to  their  roles.  Sev¬ 
eral  examples  of  the  findings  will  serve 
to  illustrate.  Of  1,154  counselors  who 
assisted  pupils  with  occupational  plans, 
40  per  cent  felt  it  was  not  their  job. 
Of  1,101  counselors  who  assisted  teach¬ 
ers  with  pupils’  problems,  37  per  cent 
felt  it  was  not  their  job.  Of  499  coun¬ 
selors  who  participated  with  other  coun¬ 
selors  in  case  conferences,  29  per  cent 
felt  it  was  not  their  job.  At  the  risk  of 
being  obvious,  one  is  impelled  to  ask, 
“What  then  is  the  counselor’s  job?” 

Neither  on  the  institutional  basis  nor 
on  the  level  of  perception  by  individuals 
can  the  role  of  the  counselor  be  defined 
in  isolation  from  other  professional  per¬ 
sonnel.  To  use  the  classic  illustration  of 
Mead  (3),  a  player  in  a  ball  game  must 
know  the  roles  of  everyone  in  order  to 
know  his  own  role.  'The  pitcher  must 
know  what  the  catcher,  the  shortstop, 
the  first-baseman,  and  other  players  are 
going  to  do  in  order  to  know  what  is 
expected  of  him.  In  similar  fashion,  if 
the  counselor  is  to  understand  his  role, 
he  also  must  understand  the  roles  of 
the  teacher,  the  school  psychologist,  the 
school  social  worker,  the  nurse,  and  any 
others  involved  in  the  guidance  effort. 
Unless  the  roles  of  various  personnel 
can  be  defined  in  terms  of  interrelation¬ 
ships,  we  have  little  basis  for  effective 
action,  however  much  we  may  talk 
about  a  “team  approach.” 

Other  groups  are  busy  defining  their 
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places  on  the  guidance  team.  We  may 
take,  as  an  example.  The  Psychologist 
on  the  School  Staff  (4).  This  report  de¬ 
lineates  four  general  areas  of  service 
provided  by  the  school  psychologist: 
service  to  the  individual  child,  service 
to  the  school  as  a  whole,  service  to  the 
community,  and  research  service. 

In  the  report  we  find  a  statement 
regarding  the  functions  of  the  school 
psychologist  in  diagnostic  study  of  the 
child,  and  in  services  following  diagnos¬ 
tic  study;  among  the  latter  are  special 
placement  of  pupils,  pupil  counseling, 
and  parent  counseling.  In  the  discussion 
of  services  to  the  school  as  a  whole  we 
find  that  “the  school  psychologist  may 
be  particularly  interested  in  seeing  that 
his  schools  include  such  services  as” 
guidance  services,  pupil  personnel  serv¬ 
ices,  a  cumulative  record  system,  etc. 

It  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  for 
counselors  or  any  other  professional 
group  to  object  to  the  efforts  made  by 
another  group.  It  is  the  responsibihty  of 
each  group  to  develop  a  statement  of  its 
role  as  it  sees  that  role,  but  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  a  statement  is  not  enough. 
Ultimately  the  role  of  each  group  must 
be  defined  with  due  regard  to  the  inter¬ 
relations  with  all  groups  of  workers  in¬ 
volved  in  guidance. 

Increasing  Professional  Stature 

After  all,  counselors  are  individuals; 
therefwe,  we  well  may  ask,  “What  can 
the  individual  counselor  do  toward  in¬ 
creasing  the  professional  stature  of 
counselors?”  The  first  answer  is  perhaps 
the  most  obvious:  “See  that  you  are  pre¬ 
pared  on  a  professiona  level."  Extended 
and  appropriate  preparation  is  not  the 
only  earmark  of  a  profession,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  basic  one — the  sine  qua  non 


for  professional  status.  Moreover,  weak¬ 
ness  in  preparation  becomes  a  prime 
target  area  for  critical  attack.  Certifica¬ 
tion  requirements  are  good  insofar  as 
they  go,  but  they  can  be  only  minimum 
standards  at  best.  If  the  raising  of  stand¬ 
ards  of  preparation  is  to  make  a  solid 
contribution  toward  the  growth  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  group,  the  motivation  to  im¬ 
provement  must  come  from  within  the 
professional  group. 

A  second  means  of  professional  im¬ 
provement  is  participation  in  profession¬ 
al  organizations.  Such  participation  on 
the  part  of  counselors  seems  relatively 
limited.  To  note  but  two  examples,  there 
are  about  3,000  persons  holding  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  School  Coun¬ 
selors  Association,  and  about  6,500  per¬ 
sons  holding  membership  in  the  Nation¬ 
al  Vocational  Guidance  Association.  The 
latter  group,  of  course,  includes  many 
individuals  who  are  not  connected  with 
either  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

We  have  no  accurate  idea  of  how 
many  secondary-school  counselors  there 
are;  the  rapidity  of  change  and  the 
vagueness  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
“counselor”  on  reports  form  almost  in¬ 
superable  obstacles  to  attaining  accu¬ 
rate  figures.  Surely,  though,  in  the  ap¬ 
proximately  25,000  secondary  schools  in 
the  country,  there  must  be  many  times 
the  number  of  counselors  who  hold 
ihembership  in  the  two  previously  men¬ 
tioned  professional  groups. 

There  is  a  third  way  in  which  indi¬ 
viduals  can  contribute  to  the  profession¬ 
alization  of  counseling.  Examine  the 
role  of  the  counselor  as  institutionally 
defined  in  your  own  school.  What  does 
your  school  really  expect  of  you?  Is 
there  a  written  description  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  counselors,  or, 
lacking  this,  a  clear  oral  understanding? 


ROLE  OF  THE  COUNSELOR 


What  is  your  place  on  the  guidance 
team?  Is  there  really  a  basis  for  answer¬ 
ing  the  simple  question,  “Who  does 
what?”  And  remember,  this  question 
can  be  answered  only  when  roles  are 
defined  in  relation  to  each  other. 

Finally,  check  your  own  individual 
perception  of  your  role  as  counselor 
against  your  school’s  institutional  defini¬ 
tion  of  tlie  role.  For  example,  does  your 
school  see  the  role  of  the  counselor  as 
primarily  one  of  assisting  students  in 
selecting  courses  at  registration  time, 
while  you  feel  that  this  is  an  extremely 
limited  role  and  that  the  counselor  has 
other  important  responsibilities?  Clear¬ 
ly  in  such  a  situation  you  need  a  broad¬ 
er  perspective  than  either  your  own  per¬ 
sonal  ruminations  or  the  current  prac¬ 
tices  of  your  own  school.  What  do  your 
fellow  counselors  think?  What  do  other 
schools  do?  This  is  a  point  at  which 
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participation  in  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  affords  real  help. 

In  figurative  language  we  might  say 
that  one  of  the  major  tasks  of  a  coun¬ 
selor  is  to  keep  open  doors  for  the  full¬ 
est  development  of  the  individual  pupil 
according  to  his  own  life  pattern. 

There  are  two  other  doors,  however, 
which  the  counselor  must  keep  open 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  for 
the  indivdual.  One  is  the  uoor  through 
which  is  taken  the  best  array  of  guid¬ 
ance  services  the  school  can  contrive. 
Another  door,  somewhat  farther  back 
in  the  hall,  is  the  one  through  which  the 
counselor  enters  into  participation  with 
the  guidance  team.  It  is  up  to  the  coun¬ 
selor  to  keep  this  door  open;  he  cannot 
expect  others  to  do  it  for  him.  If  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  hall  results  in  closing  the 
door,  the  counselor  will  indeed  become 
the  forgotten  man. 
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The  world  would  be  better  and  brighter  if  our  teachers  would 
dwell  on  the  Duty  of  Happiness  as  well  as  on  the  Happiness  of  Duty, 
for  we  ought  to  be  as  cheerful  as  we  can,  if  only  because  to  be  happy 
ourselves  is  a  most  effectual  contribution  to  the  happiness  of  others. 


— Sir  John  Lubbock,  Lord  Avebury,  The  Pleasures  of  Life 


The  Status  and  Function 

of  Personnel  Services' 

WILLIAM  C.  KVARACEUS 
Professor  of  Education,  Boston  University 
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TThe  American  public  schools  are  the  past  ten  years,  the  drop-out  rate 
firmly  committed  to  the  principle  of  has  been  cut  by  only  7  per  cent  and 
universal  and  compulsory  education  that,  during  the  past  five  years,  it  has 
and  to  the  optimum  development  of  been  cut  a  mere  3  per  cent.  These  fig- 
every  pupil.  In  spite  of  this  strong  com-  ures  would  indicate  that  the  holding 
mitment  to  educate  all  the  children  of  power  of  the  public  schools,  presently 
all  the  people  to  their  full  potential,  graduating  sixty  out  of  every  one  hun- 
most  schools  still  operate  on  the  Dar-  dred  persons  seventeen  years  of  age  an- 
winian  axiom  of  the  survival  of  the  fit-  nually,  has  probably  reached  its  peak, 
test.  I  For  many  youngsters,  the  American 

The  operation  of  this  axiom  can  be  school  is  and  will  remain  an  ordeal  to 
felt  in  the  high  attrition  or  mortality  be  "sweated  out.” 
rates  as  reported  in  the  percentage  of  It  is  unlikely  that  the  public  schools 
fifth  graders  across  the  country  who  re-  will  do  much  better  either  in  retaining 
main  to  graduate  from  high  school,  pupils  through  the  secondary  school  or 
Only  52  per  cent  of  the  fifth-grade  in  helping  them  to  achieve  in  accord- 
school  population  survive  the  secondary'  ance  with  their  potential  without  a  dras- 
schools  of  the  nation.  However,  we  can  tic  shift  in  focus  and  a  strengthening  of 
take  some  encouragement  from  the  fact  the  school  and  pupil-personnel  services, 
that,  in  1910,  only  35  per  cent  of  the  especially  at  the  secondary-school  level, 
seventeen-year-olds  were  in  school, 

whereas,  in  1959,  approximately  70  Scope  of  Personnel  Services 

per  cent  of  the  same  age  group  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  school.  School  and  student-personnel  services 

Although  we  may  take  pride  in  the  in  the  larger  communities  include  a 
fact  that  more  youngsters  stay  in  school  wide  variety  of  functions,  of  which  the 
longer  than  ever  before  (this  criterion  central  activity  is  guidance  and  counsel- 
is  not  necessarily  equated  with  quality  ing.  Included  under  this  heading  are 
or  productivity),  current  studies  of  the  following  services:  child  accounting, 
school-retention  rates  indicate  a  level-  attendance  service,  medical  and  nursing 
ing-off  in  the  holding  power  of  the  services,  psychological  and  psychiatric 
school.  help,  and  casework.  All  these  services 

It  is  significant  to  note  that,  during  tend  to  focus  on  the  individual  pupil. 

1.  This  article  is  based  on  an  address  delivered  before  the  Second  Annual  Institute  on 
School  Social  Work,  Fordham  University,  February  27,  1960. 
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Personnel  services  are  distinguished 
from  instruction,  but  are  intimately  re¬ 
lated  to  the  instructional  program.  They 
should  not  be  thought  of  as  “special 
services”;  rather,  they  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  "essential  services.”  Their  aim 
is  to  insure  that  all  youngsters  profit 
from  schooling.  In  this  sense  the  per¬ 
sonnel  worker  must  be  regarded  as  a 
handmaid  of  the  teacher  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

The  personnel  worker  serves  as  a  con¬ 
stant  reminder  of  the  inadequacies  and 
malfunctioning  of  an  overcrowded  and 
overambitious  school  agency.  He  repre¬ 
sents  a  community  gesture  to  repair  the 
wear  and  tear  of  an  inadequate  curricu¬ 
lum,  of  bigness  and  impersonality,  of 
poorly  trained  and  lisdess  teachers,  and 
of  the  sociology  of  the  school. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  try  to 
provide  more  and  more  {personnel  serv¬ 
ices  in  a  valiant  and  expensive  effort  to 
prop  up  the  classroom;  it  becomes  im¬ 
perative  to  shift  the  focus  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  services  and  to  attack  the  basic- 
causes  that  result  in  a  demand  for  these 
services  in  the  first  place.  The  chief  goal 
of  school  and  student-personnel  services 
should  not  be  more  and  better  services; 
it  should  be  the  elimination  or  solution 
of  the  school-community  problems  that 
create  need  for  such  services.  My  dis¬ 
cussion  aims  to  focus  on  this  objective. 

Realistic  Goals 

Most  personnel  services  represent 
relatively  new  innovations  in  school 
practice.  As  new  workers  in  a  new  field, 
most  personnel  functionaries  .tend  to 
suffer  from  a  terrible  sense  of  urgency 
to  succeed.  Many  workers,  particularly 
in  the  guidance,  counseling,  and  case¬ 
work  area,  posture  a  high  success  rate 


and  suffer  severe  neurotic  anxieties 
when  their  clients  fail  to  learn  or  to  re¬ 
adjust.  They  are  anxious  to  prove  them¬ 
selves.  Consequendy,  they  take  on 
every  difficult  task  that  is  sent  their 
way.  They  become  omnibus  function¬ 
aries.  Promising  more  than  they  can  de- 
hver,  they  become  false  prophets. 

If  the  pupil-personnel  workers  meas¬ 
urably  affect  the  learning,  behavior,  or 
adjustment  of  one  out  of  three  of  their 
clients,  they  might  be  considered  to  have 
“good  batting  averages.”  But  the  sum¬ 
mary  and  evaluation  statements  of  these 
workers  imply  a  100  per  cent  batting 
average  in  their  annual  tabulations  of 
the  number  of  cases  served,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  interviews  conducted,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  families  contacted,  the  number 
of  pupils  examined,  and  the  number  of 
tests  administered. 

Personnel  workers  sorely  need  evalu¬ 
ative  criteria  that  would  help  indicate 
the  improvement  and  growth — physical, 
mental,  emotional,  or  social — that  has 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  an  ex¬ 
tended  relationship  between  pupil  and 
personnel  worker. 

Personnel  workers  should  start  by 
being  more  selective  and  discriminating 
in  the  cases  they  undertake  to  serve. 
They  will  need  to  call  a  halt  to  the 
number  of  youngsters  that  are  added  to 
their  mounting  case  loads.  This  will 
demand  a  clear  understanding  of  their 
own  competencies  for  dealing  with  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  cases  and  a  realistic  time 
concept  of  the  rehabilitation  process. 
Talking  with  a  disturbed  youngster  two 
or  three  times  a  month  may  mean  that 
he  has  been  seen,  but  not  necessarily 
serviced.  Indiscriminate  case  referrals 
and  heavy  case  loads,  involving  several 
hundred  clients,  water  down  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  most  personnel  workers. 
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Curriculum 

Many  of  the  problems  of  the  non- 
learner  and  the  norm-violator  take  root 
in  the  curriculum.  In  trying  to  assist 
these  youngsters,  many  counselors,  case 
workers,  and  psychologists  suffer  severe 
job  frustrations.  Lacking  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  balanced  curriculum,  the  best 
they  can  hope  to  accomplish  is  to  per¬ 
suade  the  disinterested  and  failing  pu¬ 
pil  to  return  and  to  adjust  to  what  is 
basically  an  unsatisfactory  and  unprom¬ 
ising  learning  situation.  So  long  as  the 
school  lacks  a  varied  curriculum  to  meet 
the  needs  of  aU  youngsters,  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  counseling,  social-work, 
psychological,  and  attendance  services 
will  be  severely  circumscribed. 

A  major  and  primary  prerequisite  to 
effect  school  and  pupil-personnel  serv¬ 
ices  is  a  balanced  and  varied  curriculum 
that  accomodates  all  levels  of  talent, 
that  meets  a  wide  range  of  interests, 
and  that  prepares  young  people  for  the 
job  requirements  of  the  current  labor 
market  and  for  the  entrance  require¬ 
ments  of  the  colleges  of  their  choice. 
Personnel  workers  can  best  serve  their 
present  and  future  clients  by  addressing 
themselves  to  the  improvement  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  school. 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  in¬ 
cludes  all  those  planned  and  directed 
activities  which  are  aimed  to  achieve 
agreed-ufwn  objectives.  These  activities 
include  all  those  learning  experiences 
through  which  the  mentors  guide  their 
pupils  in  an  effort  to  change  behavior 
or  to  develop  new  behavior. 

In  a  rapidly  changing  social-econom¬ 
ic-political  scene,  the  schools  must  re¬ 
main  experimental,  flexible,  and  fluid. 
Many  critics  of  the  schools  are  urging 
change  and  improvement  by  regressing 


to  the  college-preparatory  curriculum, 
riveted  to  the  “hard  core  subjects”  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  languages. 
At  most,  only  about  35  per  cent  of  the 
youth  have  the  ability  to  profit  from 
this  traditional  emphasis.  For  many 
youngsters,  as  for  Penrod,  school  has 
now  become  a  place  of  confinement, 
envenomed  with  mathematics  to  which 
we  have  lately  added  science. 

The  highly  recommended  science- 
mathemadcs-languages  diet  will  regurgi¬ 
tate  defeat  and  frustration  for  most 
youngsters  and  will  emit  them  as  early 
school  drop-outs.  It  is  this  group  of 
youngsters  that  involves  much  of  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  attendance  per¬ 
sonnel,  the  psychological  staff,  the 
counseling  and  casework  functionaries. 

To  get  at  the  roots  of  much  of  the 
learning  and  adjustment  problems  of 
school  youth  today,  personnel  workers 
will  need  to  focus  their  attention  on  the 
improvement  of  the  curriculum.  The 
imbalance  in  the  courses  of  study  in 
the  public  schools  today  favors  the  aca¬ 
demically  talented  middle-class  young¬ 
ster  and  is  highly  prejudicial  to  both  the 
nonacademic  and  the  lower-class  child. 
We  need  to  ask,  “What  are  we  educat¬ 
ing  for?”  and  to  re-examine  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  school  against  the  needs  of 
all  pupils  as  well  as  the  needs  of  tech¬ 
nological  society. 

My  purpose  here  is  not  to  try  to  indi¬ 
cate  what  should  constitute  the  breadth 
and  scope  of  a  balanced  school  program 
for  a  local  community.  This  can  be 
done  only  by  the  local  school  staff  and 
citizen  groups  after  a  careful  study  of 
local  youth  needs  and  the  ability  of  the 
local  district  to  finance  a  comprehensive 
school  curriculum. 

To  emphasive  my  point — the  addi¬ 
tion  of  more  and  better  personnel  serv- 
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ices  alone  will  have  little  e£Pect  on  the 
basic  learning  and  adjustment  problems 
of  most  youngsters.  What  is  needed  is 
continuous  study  and  revision  of  the 
courses  of  study  that  make  up  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  Limited  and  inadequate  cur¬ 
riculum  offerings  will  always  keep  the 
personnel  staff  busy.  Instead  of  work¬ 
ing  with  consequences,  the  entire  school 
staff  should  focus  attention  on  the  ante¬ 
cedents  of  the  problems. 

Culture  of  the  School 

In  addition  to  the  formal  and  visible 
curriculum  of  the  school,  I  have  pointed 
out  in  an  earlier  statement^  that  there 
is  also  a  second  or  subliminal  curricu¬ 
lum  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  culture 
of  the  school.  This  is  the  way  of  life  of 
the  school,  providing  a  normative  struc¬ 
ture  of  how  to  act  and  how  not  to  act. 
This  covert  curriculum,  like  the  hidden 
but  major  portion  of  the  iceberg,  is  in 
a  sense  a  natural  extension  of  the  visible 
and  formal  curriculum  of  the  school. 
Though  hidden,  it  may  represent  for 
achievement  and  nonachievement,  for 
adjustment  and  maladjustment,  the 
more  formidable  and  even  more  effec¬ 
tive — if  not  hazardous — aspect  of  the 
school’s  program  in  developing  real  and 
significant  changes  in  the  behavior  and 
learning  of  the  students. 

The  school  itself  is  a  powerful  so¬ 
ciety  which  strongly  affects  the  behav¬ 
ior  of  the  pupils  who  make  it  up. 
Achievement  and  nonachievement,  as 
well  as  adjustment  and  maladjustment. 


frequently  are  only  manifestations  or  re¬ 
flections  of  the  cultural  imperatives  of 
the  school  society.  The  cultural  impera¬ 
tives  of  the  school  are  powerful  and  per¬ 
vasive.  They  may,  and  frequently  do, 
neutralize  and  even  supersede  the  forces 
operating  in  the  formal  and  planned  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  visible  curriculum. 

Both  teachers  and  personnel  workers 
have  tended  to  ignore  or  slight  the  cul¬ 
tural  determinants  of  behavior.  They 
have  operated  almost  exclusively  on  the 
principles  that  nonlearning  and  misbe¬ 
havior  are  to  be  explained  solely  by 
psychophysical  factors  under  the  skin. 
Their  attention  needs  to  be  directed  to 
imperatives  embedded  in  the  cultural 
milieux  of  the  school  and  neighborhood 
that  strongly  shape  the  pupil’s  modes  of 
adjustment. 

More  specifically,  the  school-person¬ 
nel  workers  need  to  be  aware  of  the 
meaning  and  import  of  the  sex-crossed 
activities  and  the  mating  concerns  of 
the  high-school  adolescent;  they  must 
be  aware  of  the  teachers’  roles  and  the 
class-and-status  system  of  the  school; 
they  must  be  aware  of  the  meaning  of 
learning  by  clock  and  calendar;  they 
must  be  sensitive  to  the  implications  of 
compulsory  learning;  they  must  be  alert 
to  the  effects  of  homogeneous  group¬ 
ing;  and  they  must  be  aware  of  the  con¬ 
flicts  in  value  systems  that  are  found  in 
school  living. 

If,  for  example,  the  reports  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Project*  are  close  to  the 
truth,  much  of  the  effort  of  teaching- 


2.  William  C.  Kvaraccus,  "The  Behavioral  Deviate  in  the  Culture  of  the  Secondary 
School,"  Frontiers  of  Secondary  Education  III:  Proceedings  of  a  Conference  on  Secondary 
Education  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.t  Syracuse  University  Press,  1959),  pp.  18-27. 

3.  National  Education  Association  Juvenile  Delinquency  Project,  Delinquent  Behavior: 
Culture  and  the  Irsdividstal;  Delinquent  Behavior:  Principles  and  Practices  (Washington, 
D.  C.:  National  Education  Association,  1959). 
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counseling-testing-casework  teams  may 
actually  prove  irrelevant  to  the  ante¬ 
cedents  of  this  type  of  behavior.  The 
reports  indicate  that  a  large  bulk  of  the 
norm-violators  represent  predominantly 
culturally-determined  delinquency  and 
that  a  minority  of  norm-violators  suffer 
demonstrable  pathology'.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  such  factors  as  disinter¬ 
est,  educational  anesthesia,  school  fail¬ 
ure,  truancy,  and  early  school-leaving 
in  many,  if  not  in  most,  instances  are 
the  results  of  strong  cultural  factors 
rather  than  the  results  of  forces  operat¬ 
ing  from  within  the  psyche. 

This  discussion  points  up  the  need 
for  another  type  of  school  service  in  the 
office  of  a  social  analyst.  Such  a  worker, 
drawn  from  the  disciplines  of  sociology 
and  cultural  anthropology',  would  en¬ 
able  school  personnel  to  understand  the 
society  of  the  school  and  the  subcultur¬ 
al  currents  within  school  and  commu¬ 
nity.  The  social  scientist,  concerned 
primarily  with  the  dynamics  of  behav¬ 
ior  as  they  germinate  in  the  individual’s 
milieu  under  extremely  varying  social 
and  cultural  conditions,  would  serve  as 
a  strong  complement  to  psychological 
and  casework  methods. 

Conformity 

In  the  Vanishing  Adolescent,  Fried- 
enberg  points  out  that  guidance  and 
counseling  services,  even  under  the 
guise  of  therapy,  may  act  only  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  sedative,  covertly  functioning 
“to  keep  the  young  minds  and  hearts  in 
custody  till  they  are  without  passion.” 

Here,  indeed,  we  are  faced  with  a 
great  danger,  lest  the  atypical  or  mav¬ 
erick  student  be  herded  into  conformity 
and  branded  with  ordinary  markings. 
Paradoxically,  this  cutting  back  to  “nor¬ 


mal  pattern”  via  the  routine  guidance 
to  conformity  may  actually  defeat  the 
counselor  in  his  major  aim,  which  is  to 
develop  each  individual  in  accordance 
with  his  unique  talents.  Digression 
from  the  pedestrian  pattern  should  be 
encouraged  in  the  guidance  process. 

One  shudders  to  consider  what  the 
school  counselor  might  have  done  with 
young  Ben  Franklin  in  the  modern  high 
school.  Ben’s  esoteric  experiments  would 
not  have  endeared  him  to  his  instruc¬ 
tors  and  counselors.  If  he  could  have 
survived  the  standardized  set  of  labora¬ 
tory'  experiments,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  his  advisor,  armed  with  the  results 
of  preference  records  and  intelligence 
tests,  would  have  pointed  him  to  a 
career  of  science  teaching  in  a  North 
Philadelphia  High  School. 

Personnel  workers  must  be  alert  to 
exploit  the  unusual  talent  and  the  bi¬ 
zarre  interests  of  youth  rather  than  to 
prune  them  back  to  conform  to  class¬ 
room  ritual  and  routine.  Most  guidance 
workers  have  fallen  into  the  soft  trap  of 
uniformity  and  conformity  as  an  ideal 
toward  which  all  students  are  to  be 
trained.  There  is  little  space  or  sympa¬ 
thy  for  digression  in  the  secondary 
schools  today. 

Impersonality 

The  small  high  school  is  rapidly  dis¬ 
appearing  from  the  American  scene.  In 
the  interests  of  economy  and  efficiency, 
it  has  been  replaced  by  the  large  region¬ 
al  high  school  in  the  rural  areas,  by 
elaborate  school  plants  in  suburbia,  and 
by  massive,  factory-like  institutions  in 
the  large  urban  centers.  All  these  schools 
are  big,  but  their  bigness  breeds  im¬ 
personality,  anonymity,  and  boredom — 
the  delinquency  trilogy. 
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More  recent  innovations,  involving 
the  use  of  teaching  machines,  have 
added  to  the  growing  threat  of  imper¬ 
sonality  and  isolation.  The  increasing 
popularity  and  use  of  television  sets, 
language  tapes,  Skinner’s  boxes,  IBM 
test-scoring  machines,  movie  projectors, 
him  strips,  and  recordings  have  cut 
down  on  the  human  relationships  in 
the  classroom  between  student  and  men¬ 
tor.  My  complaint  is  not  with  these 
tools  as  individual  techniques;  rather 
it  is  with  the  whole  gamut  or  array  of 
teacher  displacement.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  a  counselor,  a  school  nurse,  or 
a  psychologist  can  hll  in  the  gap. 

Orienting  Personnel  Services 

The  instrument  through  which  the 
school  can  best  affect  signihcant  changes 
in  pupil  behavior  is  the  interpersonal 
relationship  at  the  classroom  level.  Per¬ 
sonnel  services  are  sometimes  justified 
as  a  substitute  for  the  diluted  relation¬ 
ships  between  students  and  teachers, 
particularly  at  the  high-school  level. 
However,  a  student  can  easily  be  lost 
in  the  bureaucracy  of  a  school  guidance 
program. 

All  personnel  services  should  point 
their  efforts  to  strengthening  and  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  contacts  between  teachers 
and  pupils  at  the  classroom  level.  Guid¬ 
ance  counselors,  in  particular,  should 
remain  alert  lest  they  cut  out  or  cut 
down  the  classromn  teachers’  feelings 
of  personal  concern  or  responsibility  for 
all  individual  pupils  in  their  classes. 

All  personnel  workers  need  to  orient 
their  services  to  teachers  as  well  as  to 
individual  pupils.  According  to  recent 
studies,  there  are  now  about  eleven 
thousand  full-time  counselors  in  the 
nation’s  high  schools — but  there  are 


also  about  nine  million  high-school  stu¬ 
dents.  The  implication  is  that  individu¬ 
al  pupil  counseling  will  have  little  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  incidence  of  failure,  school¬ 
leaving,  and  social-emotional  problems 
of  high-school  youth,  judging  from  the 
small  number  of  cases  that  can  be  han¬ 
dled  in  office-oriented  counseling  situa¬ 
tions  by  the  limited  number  of  avail¬ 
able  guidance  personnel. 

Guidance  workers  and  others  must 
spread  their  influence  to  more  pupils  by 
working  through  the  teaching  staff.  This 
can  be  accomplished  if  a  mutual  rela¬ 
tionship  of  trust  and  respect  exists  be¬ 
tween  teachers  and  personnel  workers. 
Many  social  workers,  psychologists,  and 
guidance  workers  could  make  their  in¬ 
fluence  felt  on  a  school-wide  basis  by 
conducting  group  therapy  sessions  for 
the  staff  members  and  by  creating  op¬ 
portunities  for  individual  counseling  of 
staff  members. 

Barriers  to  this  broadcast  role  exist 
both  in  the  concept  the  teacher  may 
have  of  the  counselor  and  in  the  coun¬ 
selor’s  concept  of  his  own  professional 
role.  The  greater  problem  is  perhaps  in 
the  counselor’s  self<oncept,  in  his  own 
lack  of  confidence  in  this  wider  poten¬ 
tial  role,  and  in  his  own  professional 
concept  of  the  counselor’s  functions. 
Whatever  the  role  that  is  attributed  to 
him  by  others,  the  counselor  is  the  one 
who  sets  the  ceiling  as  to  the  limits  of 
what  status  can  be  attained  through  his 
self-concept. 

Stability  of  the  Worker 

Neither  school  nor  classroom  can  rise 
above  the  high  watermark  set  by  the 
quality  of  its  personnel.  If  reluctant  and 
recalcitrant  learners  are  to  be  helped, 
they  must  be  assured  of  the  highest 
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quality  of  professional  personnel  who 
themselves  have  been  given  a  clean  bill 
of  health. 

It  is  true  that  the  sick  frequently  at¬ 
tract  the  sick.  Those  adults  who  work 
closely  with  difficult  and  disturbed 
youngsters  in  school  and  classroom  must 
show  emotional  maturity  and  honest  de¬ 
sire  to  wOTk  with  young  |)eople.  The 
school  nurse,  medical  officer,  counselor, 
or  caseworker  who  is  unable  to  cope 
with  his  own  social  and  emotional  prob¬ 
lems  represents  a  bad  risk  for  dealing 
with  the  nonlearner.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  adult  whose  basic  motiva¬ 
tions  for  remaining  in  the  school  busi¬ 
ness  will  not  stand  close  inspection. 

Only  the  rare  individual  can  look 
with  professional  objectivity  upon  every 
youngster  who  has  defied  school  author¬ 
ity  and  who  has  “thumbed  his  nose”  at 
the  school.  Even  weU-trained  workers 
can  become  personally  involved,  wheth¬ 
er  through  over-identification  with  the 
youngster  or  through  retaliatory  and  re¬ 
jecting  attitudes. 

Those  who  are  elected  to  work  close¬ 
ly  with  the  persisting  and  serious  norm- 
violators  need  to  be  carefuUy  screened 
by  means  of  psychiatric  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  interview;  while  on  the  job,  they 
should  have  easy  access  to  supporting 
therapy  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
their  own  mental  health  and  balance 
on  a  job  that  is  mined  with  failure  and 
emotional  hazards.  School  officials  will 
need  to  face  up  to  the  problem  of  the 
worker  who  lacks  the  insight  that  he 
needs  help,  even  when  help  is  nearby. 

Teamwork 

Personnel  workers  still  tend  to  "fly 
solo”  or  to  act  out  their  roles  in  discreet 
circles  under  the  tent  of  the  school. 


They  need  to  fly  in  tight  formation  with 
other  school  personnel  and  with  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  in  the  community  who 
come  in  close  contact  with  school  young¬ 
sters  and  their  families.  This  is  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  teamwork  principle  and 
in  recognition  of  the  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  understanding,  diagnosing, 
and  treating  the  youngster  needing  help. 

Becoming  a  member  of  a  school-and- 
community  team  will  mean  giving  up 
some  degree  of  autonomy  of  function; 
it  will  mean  leaving  the  building  dur¬ 
ing  school  hours;  it  will  mean  meeting 
during  off-school  hours  with  nonschool 
personnel;  it  will  mean  opening  the 
school  doors  to  other  community  work¬ 
ers.  There  is  little  promise  of  success 
in  professional  or  agency  isolation. 

Orientation  in  Research 

Finally,  the  personnel  worker,  if  he 
is  to  be  a  practical  and  effective  cura¬ 
tor,  must  be  research  oriented — ^both  as 
a  consumer  of  research  and  as  a  director 
or  participant  in  action  research.  Keep¬ 
ing  up  with  the  significant  research  and 
fact-gathering  is  not  an  easy  task,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  busy  practitioner  who 
must  do  this  on  the  run,  or  on  a  mar- 
ginal-wcnrk  basis. 

Whether  the  treatment  and  action 
programs  merely  reflect  time-worn  pal¬ 
liatives  and  panaceas  or  actually  cul¬ 
minate  in  successful  attainment  of  the 
school’s  goals  depends  upon  the  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  results  of  research  at  three 
levels.  First,  at  the  level  of  theory,  the 
worker  must  conceptualize  and  inte¬ 
grate  a  theory  of  learning  as  a  process 
and  a  theory  of  personality  as  a  fwm 
of  adjustment.  Second,  he  must  know 
the  local  school-community  situation  in 
which  pupils  and  staff  live  and  learn. 
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Third,  he  must  know,  using  case-study 
techniques,  the  individual  youngster 
whom  he  is  trying  to  help. 

Lacking  any  of  the  facts  at  these 
three  levels  of  knowledge,  the  worker 
will  run  the  risk  of  proving  himself  an 
impractical-practical  worker.  Not  only 
must  the  personnel  worker  keep  his 
practices  in  tune  with  implications  of 
research,  but  also  he  must  be  ever  will¬ 
ing  and  ready  to  change  or  modify  his 
practices  when  n6w  data  shed  addition¬ 
al  light  on  techniques  and  methods,  on 
causes  and  precipitating  conditions. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  1  would  like  to  point 
out  that  personnel  services  take  on 
meaning  and  justi&cation  as  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  basic  educational  objec¬ 
tives,  thus  insuring  that  more,  if  not  all, 
youngsters  can  achieve  optimum  growth 
and  development.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  School  and  pupil  services  must 


do  more  than  repair  and  rehabilitate. 
They  must  shift  their  focus  from  conse¬ 
quences  to  antecedents  of  poor  school 
performance  and  maladjustment.  They 
must  be  directly  concerned  with  the 
underlying  factors  that  compel  or  beget 
academic  and  social  problems. 

All  this  will  mean  greater  concern 
for  the  improvement  of  the  curriculum; 
it  will  require  a  study  of  the  society  of 
the  school;  it  will  call  for  exploitation 
of  individual  pupil  differences;  it  will 
demand  strengthening  and  increasing 
interpersonal  relationships  between  pu¬ 
pils  and  teachers;  it  will  require  better 
selection  and  upgrading  of  professional 
staff;  it  will  call  for  more  effective  team¬ 
work;  and  it  wiU  require  an  awareness 
of  the  implications  of  research  for  school 
practice. 

With  this  orientation  we  can  no  long¬ 
er  regard  school  and  pupil-personnel 
services  as  special  services;  they  repre¬ 
sent  activities  essential  to  the  operation 
of  the  school  agency. 
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Science  Education  for  Elementary 
School  Teachers.  By  Harold  Tannenbaum 
and  Nathan  Stillman.  Boston.  Allyn  and  Ba¬ 
con.  1960.  $5.95. 

This  text  can  serve  a  very  important  role 
in  teacher  education.  It  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  elementary-school  teachers  with  a  frame¬ 
work  fur  understanding  the  goals  of  elemen¬ 
tary-school  science  education  and  with  the 
materials  and  methods  used  to  attain  these 
goals.  The  text  rests  firmly  on  the  sound 
foundation  of  child  psychology,  and  the  ac¬ 
tivities  suggested  show  a  keen  knowledge  of 
children’s  interests  as  well  as  child  growth 
and  development.  Throughout  the  text  there 
is  an  emphasis  on  sound  methods  of  science 
teaching.  The  text  material  is  especially  well 


conceived  and  carefully  developed,  and  the 
numerous  photographs  have  been  most  care¬ 
fully  selected.  The  text  should  most  adequate¬ 
ly  fill  a  gap  in  the  science  preparation  of 
elementary-school  teachers. — W.  P.  S. 

World  Geography  Today.  By  Saul  Is¬ 
rael,  Norma  H.  Roemer,  and  Loyal  Durand, 
Jr.  N.  Y.  Holt.  1960.  $5.56. 

This  most  attractive  text  will  thrill  high- 
school  students  as  they  approach  the  topic  of 
world  geography.  The  book  is  so  colorful  and 
up-to-date  that  youngsters  will  find  it  as  vital 
as  the  daily  paper  and  the  news  commentator 
— and  a  whole  lot  more  authentic  and  re¬ 
warding.  Teachers,  too,  will  find  the  volume 
a  useful  teaching  resource. — W.  P.  S. 
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TPhe  opinion  that  counselors  should 
not  be  involved  in  discipline  has  been 
circulated  widely;  indeed,  it  has  become 
almost  doctrinaire.  Any  suggestion  to 
the  contrary  is  tantamount  to  heresy. 
Nevertheless,  that  there  is  stature  among 
the  heretics  is  substantiated  by  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  Dr.  E.  G.  Williamson  among 
their  number.  For  some  years,  he  has 
recommended  that  counseling  and  dis¬ 
cipline  be  fused,  or,  perhaps  more  ac¬ 
curately,  that  discipline  be  administered 
from  a  counseling  point  of  view,  with 
rehabilitation  as  the  end  goal  (3). 

Williamson  argues  that  the  role  of 
the  counselor  is  (among  other  things) 
to  help  the  individual  to  “.  .  .  identify 
his  own  motivations  and  techniques  of 
living;  to  appraise  them  in  terms  of  their 
implications  or  consequences;  and,  when 
appropriate,  to  substitute  more  adequate 
behavior  to  achieve  desired  life  satis¬ 
factions  .  .  . 

The  role  of  the  counselee  is  (among 
other  things)  “.  .  .  to  understand  him¬ 
self  and  his  complex  motivations  .  .  . 
the  consequences  of  his  behavior,  and 
to  correct  those  techniques  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  responses  he  does  not  wish  to 
achieve”  (2,  p.  522). 

Williamson  maintains  that  the  inter¬ 
actions  of  the  counselor  and  the  coun¬ 
selee  are  those  of  teacher  and  learner — 
situational  as  well  as  oral.  Nicholas 
Hobbs  indicates  that,  among  other 


things,  a  counselor  must  be  an  effective 
teacher  (1).  Both  Hobbs  and  William¬ 
son  stress  the  teaching  role  of  the  coun¬ 
selor  and  the  learning  role  of  the  coun¬ 
selee. 

As  an  extension  of  these  points  of 
view,  it  may  be  argued  that  a  counselor 
may  well  be  involved  in  discipline  on 
the  secondary-school  level.  The  author 
does  not  propose  to  extend  this  argu¬ 
ment  to  the  elementary-school  situation, 
where  the  role  of  the  counselor  may  be 
quite  different. 

Some  Considerations 

Traditional  learning  theory  holds  that 
an  essential  ingredient  of  learning  is 
reinforcement.  This  reinforcement  may 
be  either  positive  or  negative,  but  it 
must  be  present  in  an  effective  learning 
situation.  Now  then,  counselors  are  in¬ 
volved  in  learning;  one  of  their  roles 
is  that  of  a  teacher.  When  a  student 
engages  in  behavior  that  is  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  school  or  to  the  class¬ 
room  rules  of  a  teacher,  need  a  counselor 
ignore  these  breaches  of  discipline  to 
secure  and  maintain  an  accepting  rela¬ 
tionship?  Certainly  not! 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  that  many 
feachers  look  upon  counselors  as  mere 
“hand-holders”  may  be  found  in  the 
sometimes  frantic  scurrying  of  counse¬ 
lors  to  avoid  situations  of  a  disciplinary 
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nature.  Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment, 
that  the  counselor,  instead  of  avoiding 
disciplinary  cases,  actually  embraces 
them.  He  wants  to  be  involved  to  insure 
that  the  discipline  or  punishment,  really 
negative  reinforcement,  is  consistent 
and  appropriate.  Certainly,  consistency 
of  discipline,  is  one  of  the  axioms  of 
providing  for  good  child  and  adolescent 
development;  moreover,  it  encourages 
security  in  the  learning  situation. 

To  be  sure,  we  would  all  prefer  in¬ 
trinsic  reinforcement,  but  this  obviously 
is  not  sufficient.  If  it  were  sufficient, 
breaches  of  discipline  would  not  occur. 
It  may  be  argued  that  this  position 
assumes  that  the  individual  wishes  to 
adopt  the  standards  of  the  group.  How¬ 
ever,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  conform — 
and,  indeed,  if  it  is  desirable  that  he 
not  conform — then  it  is  only  fair  that 
he  know  the  standard  consequences  of 
specific  behavior  so  that  he  may  decide 
rationally  which  behavior  he  wishes  to 
exhibit.  A  knowledge  of  consequences 
may  encourage  the  student  to  accept 
responsibility  for  his  own  acts. 

Some  Examples 

Many  breaches  of  discipline  have 
their  origin  in  less-rational  thought 
processes.  The  student  misbehaves  with¬ 
out  being  aware  of  why  he  chose  that 
behavior.  Let  us  assume  that  he  be¬ 
haves  Cor  rather,  misbehaves)  so  as  to 
gain  the  attention  of  his  peers;  that  he 
wishes  their  acceptance  and  equates  ac¬ 
ceptance  with  attention,  since  this  is  as 
close  as  he  can  come. 

The  counselor,  in  this  situation,  may 
explore  the  why  of  the  behavior  with  the 
student  and  still  insist  upon  the  punish¬ 
ment  being  meted  out.  (It  is  assumed 
that  the  punishment  will  be  appropriate. 


causing  displeasure  and  discomfiture 
on  the  part  of  the  student.)  The  coun¬ 
selor  then  may  proceed  to  help  the  stu¬ 
dent  learn  why  he  is  behaving  thusly, 
what  he  is  really  trying  to  achieve  with 
such  behavior,  and  what  other  behaviors 
will  achieve  his  goal  without  the  result¬ 
ant  pain  or  displeasure. 

“But,”  one  may  ask,  "what  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  whose  misbehavior  is  not  clear  cut, 
where  there  seems  to  be  an  honest  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  between  the  student 
and  the  teacher  about  what  actually 
happened?”  Let  us  make  the  problem 
even  tougher.  Let  us  say  that  the  teach¬ 
er  admits  privately  to  having  made  an 
error  in  judgment,  or  at  least  is  unsure 
about  the  personal  responsibility  of  the 
student  referred  for  disciplinary  action; 
it  was  a  situation  where  “something  had 
to  be  done.” 

This  is  still  a  case  which  the  counse¬ 
lor  can  handle.  He  has  the  responsibility 
of  helping  the  student  understand  why 
the  teacher  perceived  him  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  difficulty  or  why  he  was 
singled  out.  ^ 

What  behaviors  of  his,  seemingly  un¬ 
related,  effected  the  teacher’s  percep¬ 
tion?  Perhaps  it  was  the  student’s  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  disruptive  element  in  the 
class.  Perhaps  it  was  his  association  with 
or  proximity  to  the  actual  source  of  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Perhaps  the  student  was  the 
"fall  guy”  for  the  ringleader — he  may 
have  been  goaded  into  the  one  act  that 
became  the  “last  straw.” 

After  analyzing  the  situation  and 
finding  out  why  he  was  referred,  the 
student  can  decide  if  he  wants  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  alternatives  or  leave  things  as 
they  are  with  the  possibility  that  the 
situation  may  arise  again.  As  examples 
of  possible  alternatives,  he  could  dis¬ 
associate  himself  from  the  actual  source 
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of  trouble,  or  he  could,  through  positive 
behavior,  attempt  to  change  the  teach¬ 
er’s  association  of  him  with  his  past 
record. 

Let  us  take  another  type  of  situation 
— one  in  which  a  student  has  become 
the  object  of  a  regulatory  injunction. 
He  has  driven  his  car  off  campus  several 
times  during  lunch  periods  and  has  been 
prohibited  from  driving  it  to  school.  A 
letter  to  the  boy’s  parents  is  being 
drafted.  The  school  principal  has  han¬ 
dled  the  case  up  to  this  point.  The  stu¬ 
dent  then  contacts  a  counselor  and  re¬ 
quests  that  a  "good  word”  be  aired  in  his 
behalf  because  he  needs  his  car  to  get  to 
work. 

The  counselor  could  avoid  any  tinge 
of  responsibility  for  the  punishment  by 
telling  the  student  that  he  has  a  good 
argument,  but  that  there  is  nothing  the 
counselor  can  do.  Rather  than  this,  let 
the  counselor  state  that  the  punishment 
is  the  natural  outcome  of  such  behavior; 
that  if  the  punishment  is  to  be  avoided, 
the  behavior  must  be  changed,  and  that 
he  is  willing  to  help  the  student  effect 
a  change  in  behavior  if  the  student  is 
willing  but  unable  to  do  so. 

It  is  admitted  that  some  students  may 
be  in  need  of  an  ultra-permissive  en¬ 
vironment  where  "anything  goes  any¬ 
time.’’  Such  individuals  are  in  need  of 
more  specialized  and  intensified  treat¬ 
ment  than  the  counselor  can  provide  or 
should  attempt  to  provide.  Referral  to  a 


properly  qualified  psychologist  or  psy¬ 
chiatrist  would  be  appropriate  in  such 
cases. 

Some  Restrictions 

If  the  counselor  is  to  be  effective  in 
his  disciplinary  role,  he  must  accept 
certain  restrictions: 

1.  He  must  not  be  an  investigator. 

2.  He  must  not  bring,  threaten,  or 
consider  any  disciplinary  action  for  be¬ 
havior  that  is  reported  only  by  the  stu¬ 
dent. 

3.  He  must  not  exercise  discipline 
in  a  light  or  frivolous  manner. 

4.  He  must  act  in  private. 

5.  He  must  not  get  involved  in 
petty  infractions,  such  as  tardiness, 
which  are  not  worthy  of  the  counselor’s 
time  and  attention  except,  perhaps,  in 
chronic  cases. 

6.  He  must  be  consistent  with 
others  acting  in  such  capacity.  This  is 
the  most  difficult  point.  It  might  be 
solved  by  having  the  disciplinary  au¬ 
thorities  separated  by  class  levels.  Well- 
established  ground  rules  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  appropriate  negative  reinforce¬ 
ment  for  certain  types  of  misbehavior 
must  be  agreed  upon. 

7.  He  must  not  be  overloaded  with 
disciplinary  cases!  If  this  were  done, 
he  would  be  unable  to  operate  as  a 
teacher  in  the  counseling  relationship; 
he  would  cease  to  be  a  counselor. 
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TThis  article  is  concerned  with  iden¬ 
tifying  certain  minimum  areas  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  secondary-school  (grades 
seven  through  twelve)  guidance  testing 
program,  together  with  some  observa¬ 
tions  relative  to  tests  in  each  area,  and 
with  indication  of  uses  which  might  be 
made  of  test  data. 

Improvement  of  Instruction 

There  are  three  basic  and  general 
areas  of  concern  in  any  effective  in¬ 
structional  program:  procedural,  psy¬ 
chological,  and  perceptual  (2,  3,  5,  7, 
8,  and  9).  Accordingly,  a  guidance  test¬ 
ing  program  which  is  to  be  used,  in 
part,  for  instructional  diagnostic  pur¬ 
poses  must  include  effective  evaluations 
in  each  of  these  areas. 

Effectiveness  of  instruction  denotes 
a  measure  of  success  or  failure  on  the 
part  of  students.  Success  or  failure  is 
based  on  assumed  or  real  comparisons 
between  expected  and  actual  scholastic 
achievement  or  educational  develop¬ 
ment.  For  meaningful  assessment  of 
effectiveness  of  instruction,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  guidance  tests  include  effective 
measures  of  the  capability  or  potential 
of  the  student,  as  well  as  standardized 
measures  of  educational  experiences  (2 
and  5). 


The  relationship  between  the  school 
instructional  program  and  the  later  life 
use  of  such  experiences  is  often  rather 
vague  and  meaningless  to  the  student. 
Through  the  use  of  guidance  test  data, 
a  psychological  bridge  is  built  or  an  ef¬ 
fective  transition  is  made  between  cur¬ 
riculum  content  and  activities  and  the 
long-range  life  goals  of  the  student.  The 
motivation  and  assimilation  of  learning 
experiences  are  enhanced  because  of  the 
increased  moment  of  self-needs  and  the 
meaningfulness  of  material. 

Through  the  diagnostic  use  of  guid¬ 
ance  test  data,  we  are  able  to  guide  tbe 
students  toward  greater  focus  and  em¬ 
phasis  on  areas  of  weakness.  Similarly, 
we  can  prevent  duplication  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  course  matriculation  by 
avoiding  areas  where  previous  experi¬ 
ences  have  been  more  effective.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  we  facihtate  adequate  rounding 
of  knowledge  by  using  the  available 
time  in  appropriate  curricular,  cocurric- 
ular,  and  extracurricular  areas. 

Selecting  the  Test  Battery 

Most  of  the  guidance  tests  on  the 
secondary-school  level  are  of  the  group 
variety.  For  effective  results,  they  usu¬ 
ally  require  a  level  of  reading  compe¬ 
tency  comparable  with  the  grade  place- 
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ment  of  the  subject  being  tested.  Where 
this  level  of  reading  competency  is  not 
present,  tests  which  minimize  the  read¬ 
ing  function  should  be  selected.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  lack  the  necessary  degree  of 
reading  competency  should  be  guided 
into  remedial  reading  programs. 

A  number  of  tests  are  available  for 
the  purpose  of  discerning  the  effective 
and  noneffective  readers.  The  minimum 
considerations  for  such  tests  are  vocabu¬ 
lary,  speed,  and  comprehension.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  those  individuals  who  score  at  the 
6  per  cent  level  or  below,  on  the  basis  of 
national  norms,  should  be  classed  as 
noneffective  readers. 

The  term  "intellectual  capability” 
connotes  potential  for  learning,  rather 
than  ability  or  demonstrated  learning 
level.  Some  objective  evaluation  of  this 
quality  in  the  learner  is  essential  for 
both  the  planning  and  the  guidance  of 
the  learning  activity. 

To  obtain  assessments  in  the  area  of 
intelligence,  separate  group  tests  should 
be  considered  for  the  effective  and  non- 
effective  readers.  For  effective  readers, 
we  should  consider  both  the  language 
and  non-language  areas,  with  intelli¬ 
gence  quotients  (IQ’s)  for  both  areas,  as 
well  as  for  the  total. 

For  more  specialized  educational  and 
vocational  guidance  purposes,  and  some¬ 
time  during  the  early  high-school  years, 
more  speciahzed  aptitude  tests  are  need¬ 
ed  than  the  general  intelligence  variety. 
Such  tests  fall  into  two  general  cate¬ 
gories,  one  directed  at  norms  for  college- 
success-prediction  purposes,  and  the 
other  directed  at  norms  for  occupation¬ 
al-success-prediction  purposes. 

When  we  consider  the  psychological 
phenomenon  of  "expected  achieve¬ 
ment,”  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
such  indexes  as  the  IQ  or  straight  stand¬ 


ard  or  percentile  scores.  We  should  seek 
to  obtain  scores  that  are  properly  cor¬ 
related  with  either  standard  evaluations 
of  scholastic  achievement  or  success  in 
occupational  activities. 

Educational  Experiences 

Under  the  concept  of  scholastic 
achievement  there  are  two  broad  and 
general  philosophies  of  education :  ( 1 ) 
acquisition  or  mastery  of  subject-matter 
content,  and  (2)  ability  to  apply  sub¬ 
ject-matter  content  as  evidence  of  edu¬ 
cational  growth.  These  two  theories,  to 
be  sure,  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but 
there  are  sufficient  alien  variables  in 
each  to  dictate  the  use  of  different  tests, 
depending  upon  which  theory  is  ac¬ 
cepted. 

During  the  secondary-school  experi¬ 
ence,  it  is  highly  important  for  students 
to  become  facile  in  the  uses  of  sources 
of  information  and  in  the  acquisition  of 
effective  and  satisfactory  study  habits. 
Many  makers  of  the  current  scholastic- 
achievement  tests  have  incorporated 
tests  in  this  area  into  their  regular  bat¬ 
teries. 

During  the  middle  and  late  "teen” 
years,  the  occupational  interests  of  in¬ 
dividuals  change  quite  often.  These 
changes  in  no  way  reduce  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  consideration  of  occupa¬ 
tional  interests  in  the  guidance  test  bat¬ 
tery.  Rather,  the  changes  emphasize  the 
need  for  repeated  evaluation  of  this 
area  where  the  need  so  indicates.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  where  there  is  a  disparity  between 
the  expressed  occupational  likes  and  dis- 
hkes  of  the  student  and  corresponding 
high  and  low  areas  in  interest  assess- 
ments,  other  psychological  tests  should 
be  administered  as  means  of  reconciling 
the  apparent  differences. 
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Other  Important  Psychological  Areas  scores,  we  are  able  to  make  direct  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  actual  achieve- 
It  is  important  to  obtain  some  efFec-  ment  and  the  expected  achievement, 

tive  objective  assessment  in  the  area  of  and  between  the  actual  achievement 

personality,  which  is  an  important  com-  and  the  national  or  local  grade  norm 

ponent  of  learning.  for  other  individuals  of  the  same  class 

The  responses  which  individuals  standing  or  age.  Such  comparisons  tend 

make  to  social  problems  in  their  respec-  to  minimize  the  over-expectations  for 

tive  group  memberships  is  highly  im-  slow-learners  and  the  under-expectations 

portant  to  success  in  terms  of  school  for  abler  learners, 
grade-point  average,  peer  status,  and  VVe  are  able  to  spot  those  individuals 
later  success  in  job  promotion.  This  who  are  in  immediate  need  of  further 

phenomenon  is  highly  important  for  ef-  psychological  evaluation  and  remedial 

fective  guidance  of  students.  assistance  by  using  specialized  check 

The  social  climate  structure  which  lists  involving  two  areas,  expected 

an  individual  uses  in  influencing  other  achievement  and  actual  achievement, 

persons  or  groups  of  individuals  is  as  On  such  check  lists,  those  students  who 

important  as  social  insight  in  terms  of  have  exceptionally  high  expected- 

understanding  the  student.  achievement  indexes,  but  very  low  ed¬ 

ucational-experience  test  scores,  should 
Group  and  Individual  Analysis  be  identified  for  further  study.  Those 

students  who  have  low  expected  achieve- 
By  converting  both  the  intellectual-  ment  indexes,  but  high  educational-ex¬ 
capacity  test  scores  and  the  educational-  perience  test  scores,  should  be  identified 

experience  test  scores  to  McCally  T-  also  through  the  use  of  these  check  lists. 
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TThere  are  many  reasons  for  school 
guidance  workers  to  consider  the  iden¬ 
tification  and  development  of  creative 
thinking  important. 

First,  creativity  is  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  personality  develop¬ 
ment  and  mental  health.  There  is  little 
question  but  that  prolonged,  enforced 
repression  of  the  creative  desire  ma\’ 
lead  to  breakdown  of  the  personality. 

On  tests  of  creative  thinking,  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  author  and  his  associates, 
schizophrenics  manifested  amazingly 
impoverished  imaginations,  inflexibility 
and  inadequacy  of  response,  and  similar 
characteristics.  Their  productions  gave 
no  evidence  of  the  rich  fantasy  lives 
and  wild  imaginations  popularly  attrib¬ 
uted  to  schizophrenics — only  a  tre¬ 
mendously  impoverished  and  stifled 
creativity. 

Second,  creative  thinking  contributes 
importantly  to  the  acquisition  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Indeed,  it  ultimately  may  be 
demonstrated  that  creative  thinking  is 
as  important  in  this  respect  as  are  mem¬ 
ory  and  other  intellectual  functions. 

Third,  creative  thinking  is  essential 
in  the  application  of  knowledge  and  in 
the  achievement  of  vocational  success. 
In  almost  every  field  of  human  achieve¬ 
ment,  creativity  is  usually  the  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristic  of  the  truly  emi- 

1.  The  research  described  herein  has 
University  of  Minnesota  Graduate  School. 


Minnesota 

nent.  The  possession  of  high  intelli¬ 
gence,  special  talent,  and  high  technical 
skill  is  not  enough  to  produce  outstand¬ 
ing  achievement. 

Fourth,  it  is  tremendously  important 
to  society  for  our  creative  talent  to  be 
identified,  developed,  and  utilized.  The 
future  of  our  civilization  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  the  creative  imagination 
of  our  next  generation. 

The  author  and  his  associates  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  program  of  studies  concerned 
with  the  identification  and  development 
of  creative  thinking  from  kindergarten 
through  graduate  school  and  into  pro¬ 
fessional  life.  Thus  far,  most  of  our  at¬ 
tention  has  been  focused  on  explorations 
in  the  early  school  years. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  few  of  the  results  from  these 
studies,  with  their  implications  for 
school  guidance.  Problems  of  identify¬ 
ing  creative  talent  and  helping  the  high¬ 
ly  creative  individual  adjust  to  his  peer 
group  without  sacrificing  his  creativity 
will  receive  primary  consideration. 

Identifying  Creative  Talent 

One  of  the  first  problems  of  interest 
to  the  guidance  worker  is  that  of  iden¬ 
tifying  creative  talent-  Pioneering  work 
in  this  field  was  done  by  Guilford  (4), 

been  supported  in  part  by  funds  from  the 
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beginning  in  the  late  forties.  He  and  his 
associates  (5)  identified  the  following 
kinds  of  thinking  abilities  involved  in 
creative  scientific  thinking:  sensitivity 
to  problems,  fluency  of  ideas,  flexibility, 
originality,  redefinition,  ability  to  rear¬ 
range,  abstracting  ability,  synthesis  and 
closure,  and  coherence  of  organization. 

Lowenfeld  (6)  identified  essentially 
the  same  abilities  in  art.  Other  ap¬ 
proaches  have  been  reported  by  Barron 
(1),  Getzels  and  Jackson  (3),  and 
others.  The  attempt  to  study  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  creative  thinking  from  kin¬ 
dergarten  through  graduate  school,  how¬ 
ever,  has  led  the  author  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  a  number  of  new  directions. 

First,  we  introduced  materials  cal¬ 
culated  to  challenge  the  inventiveness 
of  children  (12).  These  materials  con¬ 
sisted  primarily  of  toys  (nurse  kit,  fire 
truck,  and  dog),  which  the  children 
were  permitted  to  manipulate.  Subjects 
were  asked  to  think  of  ideas  for  improv¬ 
ing  each  toy  so  that  it  would  be  “more 
fun  to  play  with." 

Responses  provided  quantifiable  data 
for  assessing  several  kinds  of  thinking 
abihty  which  we  believed  were  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  creative  individual.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  flexibility  of  thinking  was  as¬ 
sessed  reliably  by  analyzing  the  re¬ 
sponses  in  terms  of  the  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  approaches  used  in  modifying  the 
toy.  These  approaches  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing  well-known  principles:  (8)  ad¬ 
dition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  di¬ 
vision,  substitution,  combination,  mag¬ 
nification,  minification,  rearrangement, 
reversal,  and  sensory  appeal  (motion, 
sound,  light,  odor). 

An  inventivelevel  score  (13)  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  adapting  for  our  use  some 
of  the  criteria  used  by  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office  (7)  in  making  decisions  about 


patent  applications.  A  constructiveness 
score  was  devised  by  taking  a  cue  from 
a  finding  by  Rossman  (9)  that  nonin¬ 
ventors  tend  only  to  "cuss”  the  defects  of 
their  environment  while  inventors  tend 
to  say,  "This  is  the  way  to  do  it.” 

A  second  direction  in  our  innovations 
in  the  identification  of  creativity  was 
stimulated  by  our  definition  of  creativ¬ 
ity  as  "the  formation  and  testing  of  ideas 
and  hypotheses”  and  by  our  desire  to 
capitalize  upon  the  child’s  curiosity. 
Our  definition  and  desire  gave  birth  to 
our  "Ask-and-Guess  Test”(14). 

In  this  test,  the  subject  was  first 
shown  a  picture  and  asked  to  think  of 
all  the  questions  he  would  like  to  ask 
in  order  to  understand  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  picture.  We  asked  subjects  to 
pose  only  questions  which  could  not  be 
answered  merely  by  looking  at  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Next,  we  asked  him  to  make  as 
many  guesses  (formulate  hypotheses)  as 
he  could  about  what  caused  the  depicted 
event.  Finally,  we  asked  him  to  make 
guesses  about  all  of  the  possible  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  action  depicted. 

Subjects  of  all  ages  found  these  ma¬ 
terials  interesting,  and  we  established 
relatively  simple  principles  for  evalu¬ 
ating  the  quality  of  the  responses. 
Scores  also  produced  an  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  set  of  growth  curves.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  found  that  ability  to  formu¬ 
late  hypotheses  concerning  causation  ap¬ 
pears  to  develop  slowly  and  gradually 
from  first  grade  through  the  college 
years.  In  addition,  we  found  that  ability 
to  formulate  hypotheses  concerning 
consequences  develops  much  more  rap¬ 
idly  in  the  early  school  years  and  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  considerable  amount  of  waxing 
and  waning  throughout  this  range. 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  per¬ 
mit  a  description  and  discussion  of 
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the  other  types  of  material  developed 
to  elicit  creative  ideation. 

Intelligence  and  Creativity 

Although  the  developmental  patterns 
concerning  the  differentiation  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  creativity  are  not  yet  clear, 
several  consistent  trends  have  emerged. 
The  relationships  between  measures  of 
intelligence  and  measures  of  creativity 
differ  slightly  from  grade  to  grade  and 
between  the  sexes.  Most  of  the  co¬ 
efficients  of  correlation  are  relatively 
low  (around  .30),  but  are  higher 
among  girls  than  among  boys.  Within 
the  ranges  of  IQ  (132  to  186,  as 
measured  by  Stanford-Binet)  in  a  class 
of  gifted  youngsters,  we  found  a  co¬ 
efficient  of  correlation  of  .03  between 
intelligence  and  a  measure  of  creativity. 

Following  the  pattern  reported  by 
Getzels  and  Jackson  (3),  in  their  study 
of  high-school  students,  highly  creative 
and  highly  intelligent  groups  were  iden¬ 
tified  at  each  grade  level  from  first 
through  sixth  grades.  Members  of  the 
highly  creative  group  ranked  in  the 
upper  20  per  cent  in  their  classes  on 
measures  of  creativity,  but  not  on  tra¬ 
ditional  measures  of  intelligence.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  highly  intelligent  group 
ranked  in  the  upper  20  per  cent  on 
measures  of  intelligence,  but  not  on 
measures  of  creativity.  Those  in  a  third 
group  ranked  high  on  both  measures. 

Regardless  of  the  measure  of  intelli¬ 
gence  used  (Stanford-Binet,  Wechsler 
Intelligence  Scale  for  Children,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Test  of  Mental  Maturity,  or  Otis 
Quick-Scoring),  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  top  20  per  cent  on  measure  of  crea¬ 
tivity  would  have  been  excluded  from 
gifted  groups  which  were  selected  on 
the  basis  of  intelligence  only. 
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One  of  the  most  consistent  findings, 
when  the  highly  creative  were  compared 
with  the  highly  intelligent,  was  that  the 
latter  were  better  known  by  their  teach¬ 
ers  and  were  considered  as  more  desir¬ 
able  pupils  than  were  the  former.  Even 
those  pupils  who  were  highly  creative 
and  highly  intelligent  were  considered 
less  desirable  than  the  highly  intelligent 
pupils  who  had  lesser  creative  abilities. 
Students  who  were  both  highlv  creative 
and  highly  intelligent,  in  general,  were 
considered  by  their  teachers  as  more  un¬ 
ruly,  more  dominant,  more  independ¬ 
ent,  more  studious,  and  harder  work¬ 
ing  than  the  students  in  other  groups. 

On  the  basis  of  peer  nominations, 
those  children  who  ranked  highly  on 
both  measures  were  the  “stars."  They 
received  the  most  nominations  on  talk¬ 
ativeness,  good  ideas,  ideas  for  being 
naughty,  and  silly  or  wild  ideas.  Those 
who  ranked  high  on  intelligence,  but 
lower  on  creativity,  tended  to  have  the 
most  friends,  while  those  who  ranked 
high  on  creativity,  but  not  on  intelli¬ 
gence,  tended  to  have  the  fewest  friends. 

On  a  measure  of  psychological  acces¬ 
sibility,  derived  from  the  House-Tree- 
Person  Test  (2),  those  who  rated  high 
on  creativity,  but  lower  on  intelligence, 
tended  to  be  least  accessible  psycholog¬ 
ically.  This  tendency  should  be  of  spe¬ 
cial  importance  to  guidance  workers, 
inasmuch  as  these  youngsters  have  ap¬ 
parently  estranged  their  teachers,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  author’s  studies  and 
those  of  Getzels  and  Jackson  (3). 

Peer  Sanctions  and  Creativity 

It  will  be  no  news  to  guidance  work¬ 
ers  that  peer  groups  exercise  rather 
severe  sanctions  against  their  most  cre¬ 
ative  members.  In  no  group  thus  far 
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Studied  has  the  author  failed  to  find 
relatively  clear  evidence  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  these  pressures.  Both  sociometric 
studies  and  small-group  experiments 
have  been  used  thus  far.  Both  types  of 
study  have  yielded  many  clues  for  help¬ 
ing  youngsters  avoid  some  of  the  severity 
of  peer  sanctions  without  sacrificing 
their  creativity.  Inasmuch  as  the  results 
of  the  experimental  study  were  simpler 
and  more  straightforward  than  the 
others,  only  this  one  study  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  here. 

In  this  study  ( 1 1 ),  we  formed  groups 
of  five  children.  In  each,  we  placed  one 
of  the  most  creative  children  in  the 
class,  as  identified  by  tests  administered 
earlier.  We  then  placed  each' group  in  a 
situation  requiring  creative  thinking 
and  involving  competition  among 
groups. 

This  situation  permitted  the  group 
to  experiment  for  twenty-five  minutes, 
trying  to  discover  all  of  the  things 
which  could  be  done  with  a  box  of 
science  toys  and  to  discover  the  prin¬ 
ciples  whereby  they  worked.  After  a 
period  of  five  minutes,  used  for  plan¬ 
ning,  demonstrations,  and  explanations, 
each  group  was  given  twenty-five  min¬ 
utes  in  which  to  present  their  demon¬ 
strations.  The  focus  of  observation  was 
upon  the  techniques  used  by  the  groups 
to  control  the  most  creative  member  and 
the  strategies  of  the  most  creative  mem¬ 
ber  in  coping  with  these  pressures. 
Much  of  the  behavior  observed  sug- 
,gested  that  the  highly  creative  individ¬ 
ual  was,  in  many  cases,  responsible  for 
his  own  woes. 

At  the  second-grade  level,  the  most 
highly  creative  individuals  were  general¬ 
ly  unpleasant,  showing  little  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  group;  little  or  no  goal  ori¬ 
entation;  little  or  no  identification  with 


the  group;  and  little  or  no  heed  to  the 
leadership  attempts  of  their  less  creative 
peers. 

In  the  third  grade,  the  most  creative 
subjects  tended  to  work  independently 
— and  were  ignored  for  the  most  part. 
This  tendency  persisted  into  the  fourth 
grade,  where  the  most  creative  members 
assumed  little  responsibility  for  leader¬ 
ship.  Moreover,  in  the  final  ratings, 
these  individuals  were  given  little  credit 
for  the  important  contributions  which 
they  actually  made  to  the  success  of 
the  group. 

The  highly  creative  subjects  in  the 
fifth  grade  manifested  more  leadership 
and  were  more  dominant  than  those 
in  the  fourth  grade,  but  they  left  them¬ 
selves  open  to  criticism  and  attack  for 
“being  too  scientific”  and  for  “being  too 
greedy.”  These  tendencies  became  more 
pronounced  in  the  sixth-grade  groups. 

An  examination  of  almost  any  of  the 
many  lists  of  personality  characteristics 
of  highly  creative  individuals  suggests 
a  number  of  valid  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Why  do  highly  creative  individ¬ 
uals  alienate  their  peers  and  elders?” 
Many  of  the  highly  creative  individuals 
are  disturbing  elements  in  classroom 
groups  in  elementary  schools.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  teachers  and  guidance  workers 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  helping  highly 
creative  individuals  maintain  those  char¬ 
acteristics  which  seem  essential  to  the 
development  of  creative  talent  and,  at 
the  same  time,  helping  them  acquire 
skills  for  avoiding,  or  reducing  to  a  tol¬ 
erable  level,  the  peer  sanctions. 

Stein  (10)  has  offered  a  set  of  inter¬ 
esting  suggestions  concerning  the  social 
role  of  the  creative  industrial  researcher. 
If  we  apply  Stein’s  principles  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  guidance  workers,  the  objective 
in  helping  highly  creative  youngsters 
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would  run  something  like  this:  Help  measures  of  inventiveness;  materials 

the  highly  creative^child  to  maintain  his  which  permit  exploration  through  ques- 

assertiveness  without  being  hostile  and  tioning  and  formulating  hypotheses 

aggressive.  concerning  the  causes  and  consequences 

of  behavior. 

Summary  Both  measures  of  intelligence  and 

creativity  appear  to  be  essential  in  iden- 
The  identification  and  development  tifying  giftedness.  Children  who  rate 

of  creative  thinking  should  be  of  con-  highly  on  measures  of  creativity  appear 

cern  to  guidance  workers.  It  is  impor-  to  become  alienated  from  their  peers 

tant  from  the  standpoint  of  personality  and  teachers  and  tend  to  manifest  be- 

development  and  mental  health,  acquisi-  haviors  which  call  forth  sanctions  by 

tion  of  information,  vocational  success,  their  peers.  One  of  the  problems  of  the 

and  social  welfare.  guidance  worker  is  to  help  the  highly 

A  variety  of  materials  have  been  de-  creative  child  cultivate  those  personality 

vised  and  tested  for  identifying  creative  characteristics  which  apparently  are  es- 

thinking  at  all  educational  levels.  New  sential  to  his  creativity  and  to  help  him 

developments  have  been  in  the  direction  avoid  or  reduce  the  sanctions  of  his 

of  manipulative  materials  which  yield  peers  without  sacrificing  his  creativity. 
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Adolescent  Reactions  to  Guidance 

HOWARD  SAGEHORN 
Counselor  and  Principal  of  Summer  School 
Fontana  High  School,  Fontana,  California 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  interest  in  and  re¬ 
search  on  the  problems  of  adolescents. 
The  purposes  of  many  of  these  research 
studies  have  been  to  determine  teen-age 
difficulties,  to  categorize  and  evaluate 
the  needs  of  youth,  and  to  consider  ad¬ 
olescent  perceptions  of  individuals  who 
can  help  teen-agers  with  their  problems. 

Although  some  adolescents  make 
their  needs  apparent  in  time,  it  is  help¬ 
ful  for  guidance  personnel  to  know  what 
these  needs  are,  not  only  in  order  to 
understand  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  adolescents,  but  also  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  help  which  young  people  need. 

The  writer  investigated  the  guidance 
roles  of  teachers  and  counselors,  using 
as  criteria  students’  perceptions  of  the 
adolescent  problem  areas  in  which 
school  guidance  personnel  could  be  of 
effective  assistance.  To  obtain  these 
data,  the  writer  constructed  a  student 
opinion  survey,  consisting  of  twenty-six 
items,  representing  some  of  the  main 
developmental  tasks  in  adolescence.  The 
408  students  surveyed  came  from  the 
eighth,  tenth,  and  twelfth  grades  in  the 
Fontana  Unified  School  District  in  Fon¬ 
tana,  California.  They  indicated  their 
preference  for  teacher,  counselor,  teach¬ 
er  and  counselor,  or  neither  teacher  nor 
counselor  as  a  source  of  guidance.  The 
twenty-six  item  responses  were  grouped 
into  four  areas  for  purposes  of  generali¬ 
zation:  educational,  vocational,  person¬ 
al,  and  social. 


Educational  Area 

Eight  items  in  the  survey  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  studying,  school  subjects, 
and  graduation  plans.  These  items  were 
categorized  by  the  writer  as  education¬ 
al  problems.  The  students’  perceptions 
of  the  teacher  and  counselor  guidance 
role  in  the  solution  of  educational  prob¬ 
lems  were  computed  on  a  percentage 
basis.  Of  the  student  responses  in  this 
area,  37.5  per  cent  favored  teacher 
help;  26.2  per  cent  favored  counselor 
help;  and  16  per  cent  favored  both 
teacher  and  counselor  help. 

An  analysis  of  the  item  responses 
showed  that  the  students  looked  for 
teacher  help  when  they  were  "learning 
how  to  study’’;  “learning  how  to  get  dif¬ 
ficult  school  subjects’’;  "finding  out  why 
nations  can’t  get  along’’;  and  "finding 
out  what  goes  on  in  local  and  national 
politics.” 

Counselor  aid  was  sought  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items:  "wondering  whether  or 
not  to  continue  in  school”  and  “wonder¬ 
ing  whether  I  will  graduate  on  time.” 

Student  response  was  relatively  con¬ 
sistent  for  both  teacher  and  counselor 
when  "choosing  school  subjects”  and 
“getting  into  school  activities.”  Sixteen 
per  cent  of  the  students  indicated  a 
preference  for  both  the  teacher  and  the 
counselor  when  they  needed  help  in 
this  educational  area. 

The  responses  indicated  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  students  (approximate- 
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ly  80  per  cent)  felt  that  they  were  able 
to  receive  aid  from  teachers  and  coun¬ 
selors  in  problems  of  an  educational 
nature.  The  remaining  students  either 
did  not  answer  the  items  or  did  not 
seek  aid  from  a  teacher  or  counselor. 

Vocational  Area 

Five  items  in  the  survey  concerned 
vocational  problems.  Students  respond¬ 
ed  as  foUows:  8.4  per  cent  favored 
teacher  help;  40.8  per  cent  favored 
counselor  help;  and  12.5  per  cent  fa¬ 
vored  help  from  both  teacher  and  coun¬ 
selor.  The  student  responses  were  rela¬ 
tively  constant  on  all  five  items. 

Over  60  per  cent  of  the  students 
chose  teacher,  counselor,  or  both  for 
help  in  “choosing  a  vocation”;  “finding 
out  how  to  get  started  in  a  job  after 
finishing  school”;  “knowing  how  to  be 
successful  in  the  first  job”;  “making 
contacts  in  the  community  who  can  help 
with  future  plans”;  and  “finding  out 
how  to  earn  more  money.”  Only  38  |>er 
cent  of  the  pupils  omitted  these  items 
or  rejected  teacher  or  counselor  help 
with  vocational  problems. 

Personal  Area 

The  eight  items  in  the  personal  area 
concerned  plans  for  a  successful  mar¬ 
riage,  personal  worries,  trouble  with  the 
law,  and  ideals  to  live  by.  A  high  de¬ 
gree  of  rejection  was  indicated  by  the 
average  percentage  response  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  this  area.  In  this  regard,  4.2 
per  cent  of  the  teen-agers  accepted 
teacher  aid;  24  per  cent  accepted  coun¬ 
selor  help;  and  7.2  per  cent  accepted 
both  teacher  and  counselor  assistance. 
The  responses  were  not  significantly 
different  from  item  to  item  in  this  area. 


The  following  items  were  included 
in  the  personal  area  of  the  survey : 
"solving  a  problem  with  parents”;  “talk¬ 
ing  to  someone  when  in  trouble  of  some 
kind”;  “finding  out  how  to  be  a  happier 
and  more  successful  person”;  “solving  a 
problem  of  trouble  with  the  law'”;  "find¬ 
ing  the  best  ideals  to  live  by”;  “solving 
a  personal  w'orry  about  oneself’;  “plan¬ 
ning  for  a  successful  marriage  in  the 
future”;  and  “solving  a  worry  about 
one’s  body  and  physical  development.” 

The  responses  indicated  that  approx¬ 
imately  35  per  cent  of  the  students 
sought  teacher  and  counselor  help  in 
this  intimate  area  of  a  student’s  life. 
Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  students  re¬ 
jected  the  teacher  and  counselor  as 
sources  of  guidance  help  or  omitted  an¬ 
swers  to  these  personal  items. 

Social  Areas  , 

The  percentage  of  responses  to  the 
social  problems  were  as  follows:  5.9  per 
cent  favored  teacher  help;  24.2  per  cent 
favored  counselor  help;  and  10.6  per 
cent  favored  help  by  both  teacher  and 
counselor.  The  student  responses  were 
relatively  consistent  for  all  five  items  in 
the  survey  which  were  categorized  as 
being  problems  of  a  social  nature. 
"Learning  how  to  get  along  with  peo¬ 
ple”;  “deciding  what  is  right  and  wrong 
in  one’s  dealings  with  other  people”; 
“learning  how  to  have  more  friends”; 
“deciding  what  is  best  in  boy-girl  rela¬ 
tionships”;  and  “deciding  what  to  do 
when  friends  want  you  to  do  something 
that  you  think  is  not  right” — these  were 
the  problems  of  the  social  area  of  the 
survey. 

Approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  refused  to  select  the  teacher,  the 
counselor,  or  both  the  teacher  and  the 
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counselor  as  sources  of  help  with  these 
social  problems. 

In  general,  the  adolescents  perceived 
teachers  and  counselors  as  being  more 
useful  in  the  educational  and  vocational 
areas  and  less  helpful  in  the  personal 
and  social  areas. 

Earlier  Studies 

In  a  study  made  in  Minnesota,  John 
G.  Darley  ( 1 )  reported  that  “in  this 
study,  vocational  problems  occurred 
most  frequently.  Educational  problems 
showed  the  second  highest  rate  of  oc¬ 
currence.  Social  or  personal  problems 
were  third  in  order  of  occurrence.  .  .  .” 

From  the  survey  results  of  students’ 
preferences  for  guidance,  Claude  W. 
Grant  (2)  concluded,  "It  is  readily  ob¬ 
servable  that  the  high  school  seniors 
in  these  nine  central  New  York  high 
schools  perceive  the  counselor  as  being 
most  able  to  make  acceptable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  them  in  the  vocational  and 
educational  planning  areas.  Students 
failed  to  see  the  counselor,  or  other 
school  personnel,  as  playing  much  of  a 
role  in  their  personal-emotional  prob¬ 
lems.” 

The  writer  found  it  interesting  to 
note  that  the  results  of  the  Fontana 
survey  substantiated  the  results  of  re¬ 
search  conducted  by  Darley  and  Grant. 

Further  Observations 

A  further  scrutiny  of  the  data  indi¬ 
cated  that  in  the  vocational,  personal, 
and  social  areas  teen-agers  sought  coun¬ 
selor  help  rather  than  teacher  help  on  a 
basis  of  nearly  five-to-one.  In  the  edu¬ 
cational  area,  teachers  received  a  higher 
student  response  than  counselors.  How¬ 
ever,  the  item  analysis  indicated  that  the 


subjects  involved  were  more  diverse  than 
in  other  areas  and  tended  to  weight 
the  responses  in  favor  of  the  classroom 
practitioner. 

There  was  no  attempt  to  discriminate 
the  “neither”  responses  in  the  student 
opinion  survey.  No  doubt,  sources  other 
than  those  found  at  school  help  in 
problem-solving  and  enter  into  the  per¬ 
spectives  of  the  students.  Current  lit¬ 
erature  indicates  that  parents,  ministers, 
physicians,  employers,  and  especiaUy 
friends  of  the  peer  group  are  perceived 
by  teen-agers  as  sources  of  help  in 
solving  adolescent  problems. 

It  is  the  writer’s  feeling  that  100  per 
cent  use  of  teacher  and  counselor  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  four  problem  areas  outlined 
earlier  is  not  necessarily  a  good  or  real¬ 
istic  goal.  Although  our  professional  de¬ 
sire  is  to  render  service  to  those  who 
seek  it,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  ex¬ 
clude  other  legitimate  sources  of  help. 
On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  the  inex¬ 
perienced  and  ill-considered  advice  of 
occasional  acquaintances  might  be  scru¬ 
tinized  carefully  and  possibly  be  re¬ 
placed  with  a  better  source. 

In  order  to  brmg  about  improvement 
through  greater  student  contact  by 
guidance  personnel,  a  paramount  need 
would  be  the  allocation  of  more  time  for 
this  activity  during  the  school  day.  Per¬ 
haps  the  percentage  figures  in  all  areas 
were  influenced  by  the  limited  amounts 
of  time  available  for  adolescents  to  dis¬ 
cuss  problems  with  teachers  and  coun¬ 
selors. 

Despite  the  lack  of  student  response 
favoring  classroom  teacher  and  counse¬ 
lor  guidance  with  personal  and  social 
problems,  it  may  be  observed  that  a  few 
students  chose  teachers  and  counselors 
as  sources  of  guidance  help  in  these 
areas.  Inasmuch  as  the  problems  in 
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these  areas  are  of  an  intimate  nature, 
even  the  shght  acceptance  of  school 
personnel  seems  encouraging. 

Since  a  majority  of  Fontana  students 
look  to  school  guidance  personnel  for 
help  with  their  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  problems,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
students  will  build  confidence  in  school 
guidance  |)ersonnel  (both  teacher  and 
counselor)  by  relying  on  them  in  these 
personal  areas.  By  doing  a  good  job  in 
guiding  young  people  with  their  school 


problems,  teachers  and  counselors  can 
encourage  the  students  to  make  further 
use  of  trained  school  personnel  for  help 
with  personal  and  social  problems. 

This  study  provided  a  valuable  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  present  effectiveness  of 
teachers  and  counselors  in  the  Fontana 
Unified  School  District  in  their  relations 
with  student  personnel.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  formulation  of  better  guidance  pro¬ 
cedures  will  be  stimulated  by  this  kind 
of  report. 
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BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS 


The  World  of  Captain  John  Smith. 
Written  and  Illustrated  by  Genevieve  Foster. 
New  York.  Scribners.  1959.  $4.95. 

This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  books  for 
young  people  dealing  with  phases  of  history 
from  the  pen  of  (Genevieve  Foster.  It  is  a 
slice  of  history  measured  by  the  lifetime  of 
the  celebrated  Captain  John  Smith.  The  first 
part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  world  at  the 
time  of  Smith  and  with  the  prominent  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  time.  In  the  last  section,  the 
Captain  takes  the  center  of  the  stage  as  the 
author  graphically  recounts  his  adventures. 
The  book  is  one  for  older  boys  and  girls.  It 
is  magnificently  written  and  beautifully  made. 

— Paul  Zankowich 

Mathew  Carey:  Pamphleteer  for 
Freedom.  By  Jane  F.  Hindman.  Illustrated 
by  W.  N.  Wilson.  N.  Y.  Kenedy.  1960. 
$2.50. 

Youngsters  in  Roman  Catholic  Church 
schools  will  be  happy  to  read  the  story  of 
Mathew  Carey  who  used  his  pen  and  press 
in  the  cause  of  American  freedom.  Carey  was 
bom  in  Dublin  in  1760  and  his  first  journey¬ 
man  work  was  done  under  Benjamin  Franklin 
in  France.  Later  Carey  moved  to  Philadelphia 


and  established  a  newspaper  and  later  a 
literary  magazine.  Carey  spoke  out  bluntly 
on  political  issues,  and  he  takes  his  place 
among  other  leaders  who  moulded  the  new 
young  republic  into  a  nation  that  commanded 
international  respect.  For  readers  from  ten 
to  fifteen. — Paul  Zankowich 

Hawaii:  Fiftieth  Star.  By  A.  Grove 
Day.  New  York.  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce. 
1960.  $3.95. 

Here  is  the  fascinating  story  of  how  a 
group  of  lovely  tropical  islands  progressed 
from  the  rule  of  its  warrior  kings  to  statehood. 
'The  volume  provides  much  more  than  mere 
exposition  of  the  facts,  although  it  does  this 
extremely  well.  There  is,  moreover,  a  feeling 
of  beauty  and  a  zest  for  life,  that  pervades 
the  entire  text.  Excellent  for  school  reading 
on  all  grades  and  levels. — Paul  Zankowich 

The  Blue  Fairy  Book.  By  Andrew  Lang. 
Illustrated  by  Grace  Dalles  Clarke.  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Random  House.  1959.  $1.00. 

Here  is  the  splendid  Andrew  Lang  book  of 
fairy  stories,  done  in  a  new  and  beautiful 
edition.  For  youngsters  from  six  to  nine. 

— Paul  Zankowich 


Friction  between 

Adolescents  and  Parents 

PHILIP  A.  RUE 
Counselor,  Fontana  High  School 


Fontana, 

T HE  study  reported  herein  was  under¬ 
taken  to  discover  some  of  the  reasons 
given  by  high-school  children  for  fric¬ 
tion  between  high-school  youth  and 
their  parents.  It  was  felt  that  although 
the  causes  listed  might  be  superficial 
ones,  there  would  be  enough  useful  ma¬ 
terial  to  assist  in  parent-counselor-teach¬ 
er  conferences.  Since  the  listing  was 
gathered  anonymously,  it  did  not  point 
an  accusing  figure  at  any  one  parent. 
Instead,  it  included  a  composite  of 
friction-causing  dynamics  which  might 
be  of  interest  to  certain  parents. 

In  counseling  high-school  students, 
a  counselor  will  invariably  confer  with 
parents  who  seek  advice.  Many  parents 
seem  to  be  taken  by  complete  surprise 
at  the  (to  them)  sudden  onset  of  adoles¬ 
cent  behavior.  They  have  not  been  able 
to  cope  with  it  and  eventually  have 
come  to  the  high-school  counselor  for 
guidance.  Often  these  visits  result  from 
poor  social  and/or  academic  perform¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

During  the  course  of  these  talks  with 
parents,  the  counselor  may  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  parents  cumulative- 
folder  information  in  order  to  shed 
light  on  the  student’s  problems.  Test 
results,  grades,  and  teacher  reports  are 
explained  to  the  troubled  parents. 

Often  the  parents  will  ask  for  help  in 
re-evaluating  their  methods  of  bringing 
up  their  son  or  daughter.  Sometimes 


California 

they  ask  for  criticism  of  the  attitudes 
and  rules  that  they  have  imposed  upon 
their  children. 

An  effwtive  counselor  refrains  from 
giving  advice,  but  helps  in  many  ways 
to  stimulate  deep  thinking  and  objective 
discussion  among  parents  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  come  to  a  desirable  solu¬ 
tion  through  their  own  efforts. 

The  following  reactions  are  typical: 
"What  would  you  do  in  my  case?”  ‘Tve 
tried  everything.  Now  you  tell  me  what 
to  do." 

Such  parents  apparently  have  ex¬ 
hausted  their  own  resources  and  pa¬ 
tience.  They  may  need  education  in  the 
patterns  of  adolescent  behavior.  Many 
communities  sponsor  series  of  lectures, 
given  by  competent  personnel,  but,  as 
is  often  the  case,  those  who  need  help 
the  most  may  not  attend. 

In  response  to  requests  from  parents 
for  help  in  getting  their  offspring  to  be¬ 
have  better,  the  writer  felt  that  one  way 
of  assisting  them  would  be  to  find  out 
what  the  students  themselves  thought 
were  reasons  for  friction  with  their  par¬ 
ents.  The  writer  believed  that  both  stu¬ 
dents  and  parents  are  willing  and,  in¬ 
deed,  anxious,  to  make  reasonable  con¬ 
cessions  and  compromises. 

With  the  possible  reconciliation  of 
parents  and  child  in  mind,  student  co¬ 
operation  was  requested.  Some  of  the 
students  were  queried  in  class  situa- 
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tions,  some  in  smaller  groups,  and  some 
individually.  They  were  asked  to  list 
reasons  for  friction  between  parents  and 
students.  The  reasons  could  be  their 
own  or  those  of  their  acquaintances. 
They  were  told  that  it  was  not  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  survey  to  pry  into  their  pri¬ 
vate  lives,  but  that  it  was  designed  to 
help  students  and  parents  discover  what 
caused  hard  feelings  at  this  crucial  time 
of  their  lives. 

The  group  was  about  evenly  divided 
between  boys  and  girls.  The  students 
were  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
seventeen  years.  Most  of  them  were  in 
the  ninth  grade,  but  some  of  them  were 
in  grades  ten  to  twelve. 

Teen-Age  Responses 

Over  150  anonymously  written  re¬ 
sponses  were  received,  each  containing 
one  or  more  comments.  The  comments 
were  tabulated  according  to  frequency 


of  response  as  follows: 

Students  have  no  problem  .  .  .49 

Parents  are  too  strict _ _  -34 

Parents  treat  me  as  a  child  _ 13 

Parents  give  me  little  or  no 

allowance _ _ 1 3 

Parents  make  me  stay  home  at 

night _ 12 

Parents  don’t  like  my  friends _ 12 

Parents  don’t  understand  me _ 12 

Parents  nag  and  scold _ _ -..-10 

Parents  give  me  too  many  chores.- 10 
Parents  treat  other  children 

better  than  they  treat  me  .  .  8 
Parents  don’t  permit  me  to 

explain.— _ _  8 

Parents  insist  that  I  return 

home  too  early.— .  6 

Parents  won’t  let  me  have  car 

or  scooter _  5 

Parents  expect  me  to  be  perfect- -  3 


Parents  make  me  care  for 

younger  children -  -  3 

Parents  don’t  appreciate  what 

I  do _ _ _ _  2 

Parents  don’t  keep  their  promises  2 


There  was  much  evidence  of  sincerity 
on  the  part  of  the  students  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  this  survey.  Undoubtedly,  some 
of  the  students  who  submitted  “no  prob¬ 
lem’’  responses  were  not  “co-operating.’’ 
However,  the  writer  felt  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  request  for  anonymity  en¬ 
couraged  a  therapeutic  release  of  re¬ 
sponses. 

Interesting  Comments 

The  returns  revealed  the  following 
interesting  comments: 

“My  parents  don’t  give  me  time  to 
read  the  Bible.” 

“I  don’t  like  starched  shirts.” 

“My  parents  take  away  my  baby¬ 
sitting  money.” 

“My  father  curses  a  lot  and  then  ex¬ 
pects  me  not  to.” 

“My  parents  are  always  tired.” 

“My  mother  punishes  me  severely.” 

“My  father  never  takes  me  fishing  or 
to  a  ball  game  or  to  other  places  a  father 
should  take  his  son.”  ! 

“My  parents  won’t  give  me  any 
money  now  that  I’m  working.” 

“My  parents  don’t  like  each  other.” 

“My  parents  want  me  to  remain  a 
baby.” 

“My  parents  hate  me.” 

“My  parents  criticize  everything  I 
do.” 

“My  little  brother  gets  a  way  with 
murder.” 

“Too  much  work  and  no  pay.” 

“My  parents  are  the  best  in  the 
world.  If  any  problem  should  occur,  we 
would  solve  it  together.” 
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“My  mother  babies  my  sister  and 
doesn’t  pay  attention  to  me.” 

“My  father  always  wants  me  to  do 
something  for  him,  but  he  never  re¬ 
turns  the  favor.” 

“My  parents  don’t  believe  in  going 
steady,  but  Mom  got  married  at  15.” 

Freshmen  seemed  to  write  more  than 
the  other  students.  Girls  seemed  to 
write  more  than  boys.  The  answers 
were  not  tabulated  according  to  class 
standing  because  it  was  felt  that  the 
sampling  was  not  large  enough  to  be 
significant  although  all  grade  levels  were 
represented. 

The  type  of  information  gained  from 
this  survey  may  be  used  in  parent  con¬ 
ferences,  at  P.T.A.  meetings,  and  with 
other  groups  which  are  interested  in  the 


problem.  It  can  be  an  excellent  spring¬ 
board  for  a  discussion  of  parent-youth 
problems.  Of  course,  teachers  will  be 
interested  because  the  information  will 
help  them  to  understand  their  students 
better. 

The  results  of  this  particular  study 
have  been  used  by  the  writer  in  parent- 
counselor  conferences.  Nodding  of 
heads,  clucking  of  tongues,  and  raising 
of  eyebrows  often  accompanied  the 
perusal  of  the  reasons  listed.  However, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  re¬ 
sponses  are  from  the  student  point  of 
view  exclusively.  An  interesting  corol¬ 
lary  to  this  survey  might  be  a  survey  of 
parents  of  teen-agers  to  determine  what 
they  feel  are  reasons  for  parent-child 
friction. 
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one  who  has  been  a  participant 
in  the  American  educational  scene  since 
1899,  the  writer  has  observed  certain 
conditions  which  to  him  seem  erratic, 
maladjusted,  or  over-emphasized  in  our 
educational  service  to  children  and 
youth.  Basically,  these  conditions  are 
the  fault  of  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
people  of  the  nation. 

Here  are  some  of  the  evidences.  A 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter  wrote  from 
Washington  that  “alcoholism  cost — at 
25  million  in  capital.”  The  FBI  insists, 
through  its  chief,  that  the  percentage  of 
juvenile  delinquency  is  on  the  increase. 
One  has  only  to  observe  business  in  his 
own  community  to  find  that  the  ancient 
practice  of  caveat  emptor  is  still  the 
ethical  principle  of  many  of  our  citizens, 
although  there  has  been  great  change 
for  the  better.  Hyperpatriotic  groups 
slander  those  who  disagree  with  them  by 
calling  them  communists  and  “commu¬ 
nist  fronts,”  and  other  disreputable 
names. 

Violence  is  very  easy  to  arouse  about 
racial  conditions,  foreigners,  and  those 
whose  religion  is  different  from  the 
“haters.”  Too  many  citizens  have  not 
yet  learned  tolerance  and  respect  for 
others.  Too  many  do  not  yet  know  that 
they  are  living  under  a  constitution  with 
a  bill  of  rights.  Too  many  have  been 
“nursed”  on  hate  and  bigotry.  There  are 


too  many  places  in  our  nation  in  which 
public  office  and  public  service  are  im¬ 
pregnated  with  little  or  no  ethical  con¬ 
ceptions  except  “What  can  I  get  out  of 
it  for  myself?” 

Along  with  the  conditions,  the  fam¬ 
ily — which  once  served  as  a  focus  for 
direction  of  child-growth  and  early 
home-life  education  in  many  desirable 
qualities — has  changed.  In  the  change, 
the  children  have  lost  much  of  the 
home-teaching  and  guidance  in  ethical 
growth  and  living. 

The  church  has  had  recurring  periods 
of  some  emphasis  on  morality  and  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  ethical  area,  but  today  it 
is  still,  in  too  many  cases,  either  a  Sun¬ 
day  place  of  assembly  for  the  cultured, 
or  a  center  for  dogmatic,  fundamental- 
istic  indoctrination  of  ideas  that  conflict 
with  the  basic  concepts  of  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  and  other  great  ethical-spiritual 
teachers. 

The  cases  in  which  a  local  church  has 
taken  a  vigorous  stand  and  sustained 
that  stand  for  some  moral  issue  in  its 
own  community — outside  of  drunken¬ 
ness,  sexual  immorality,  or  other  com¬ 
mon  crime — are  quite  few  in  number. 
And  yet  the  Hebraic-Christian  tradition 
is  the  repository  of  many  of  our  greatest 
ethical-spiritual  ideals  and  actions. 

The  writer  does  not  want  to  give  the 
impression  that  all  people  live  as  stated 


1.  This  article  is  based  on  a  paper  read  to  the  Southeastern  Philosophy  of  Education 
Society,  Athens,  Georgia,  February  6,  1960. 
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in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Probably 
less  than  6  per  cent  of  our  youth  be¬ 
come  delinquent,  but  when  that  per¬ 
centage  increases  it  is  a  terrific  human 
and  ethical  loss. 

Probably  5  per  cent  of  the  churches 
do  act  vigorously  and  practice  what 
they  preach,  but  it  is  also  done  at  the 
"sacrifice”  of  their  leaders  who  are  easily 
moved  and  replaced  by  others  who  do 
not  act  as  ethical  irritants.  Church 
leadership  at  the  national  level  of  or¬ 
ganization  can  and  does  speak  and  act; 
"back  home”  this  is  much  less  true. 

The  ethics  of  business,  in  many  cases, 
is  so  much  better  than  during  the  days 
of  the  "dinosaurs”  of  industry  that  it 
is  quite  notable.  All  these  conditions 
lead  up  to  the  claim  which  historians 
have  made  about  Greece  and  Rome — 
that  breakup  of  old  morals  was  the  chief 
cause  of  their  downfall. 

Critical  Reactions 

Parallel  to  these  changes  we  have  had 
a  long  series  of  adverse  criticism  of  our 
schools  on  the  assumption  that  schools 
are  the  chief  causes  of  the  maladjust¬ 
ments.  Some  of  the  criticisms  are  so  un¬ 
sound  and  have  been  made  by  persons 
who  should  know  better  that  one  feels 
pity  and  shame  for  the  critic.  Never¬ 
theless,  when  we  read  "Our  i  Children 
Are  Cheated”  by  Benjamin  Fine,  or 
Niblette’s  “Education — ^The  Lost  Di¬ 
mension,”  or  many  other  articles  which 
professional  educators  have  written,  we 
believe  that  our  schools  can  stand  some 
improvement. 

Identifying  the  Weakness 

Improvements  are  made  from  time  to 
time — in  rethinking  objectives;  in  de¬ 


veloping  more  adequate  curricula;  in  ac¬ 
quiring  better  understanding  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  extracurricular  part  of 
the  schools,  and  especially  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  child,  his  needs,  and 
what  to  do  about  them.  The  role  of 
other  agencies  is  now  better  known  and 
understood  by  the  well  prepared.  But 
the  needs  of  the  schools  and  the  mis¬ 
placed  emphasis  still  leave  many  schools 
with  inadequate  instruction. 

The  writer  contends  that  one  area  of 
child  growth  and  development,  and  that 
same  area  of  learning  of  the  adolescent 
and  the  adult,  is  still  none  too  well 
understood  and  too  often  neglected. 
That  is  the  area  of  ethical  and  spiritual 
qualities  of  the  individual  and  group. 

In  a  well-rounded  program  of  school, 
home,  and  community,  there  are  six 
great  interrelated  areas  of  growth,  de¬ 
velopment,  and  learning.  Albion  W. 
Small,  sociologist,  gave  us  the  grouping 
of  six  areas  of  life-interests,  their  insti¬ 
tutions  and  activities  in  our  world.  And 
these  serve  well  to  remind  us  of  the  six 
areas  of  education  and  growth.  They 
are  the  intellectual;  the  social-civic;  the 
health  and  physical  welfare;  the  aesthet¬ 
ic;  the  economic-vocational;  and  the 
last — ethical-spiritual. 

Without  giving  too  much  space  to 
further  explanation  of  this  grouping,  we 
may  accept  the  concept  that  a  total  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  must  include  experi¬ 
ences  balanced  in  all  six  areas.  How¬ 
ever,  when  we  observe  the  schools,  we 
note  that  the  great  emphasis  is  now 
placed  on  acquiring  of  intellectual  abil¬ 
ities  and  that  even  these  are  limited. 
The  chief  ability  is  still  memorizing 
ideas.  Lesser  attention  is  given  to  the 
other  abihties.  It  is  quite  appropriate  to 
do  some  thinking  in  mathematics  and 
science,  but  we  must  stay  away  from 
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social  problems,  group  behavior,  politics, 
government,  religion,  and  morals. 

The  schools  also  have  had  to  face  the 
fact  that  the  place  of  religion,  with  its 
ethics,  is  likely  to  be  proscribed  from 
many  schools  in  which  there  is  but  little 
emphasis  on  the  moral  and  spiritual. 

In  addition,  many  teachers  at  the 
high-school  and  college  levels  assume 
that  they  have  no  responsibility’  for  the 
moral  growth  of  their  charges.  “1  teach 
my  subject;  what  the  college  student 
does  as  to  his  morals  is  none  of  my 
business.”  “You  can’t  teach  morality.” 
“I  am  not  supposed  to  teach  religion,  so 
I  just  stay  away  from  all  of  it.”  Charac¬ 
ter  is  caught,  not  taught”  is  one  of  the 
very  old  evasions  which  has  been  used 
over  and  over  again. 

Besides  these  shibboleths  of  ancient 
vintage,  we  have  large  numbers  of 
teachers  at  all  levels,  and  most  in  col¬ 
lege  and  university,  who  exhibit  no  con¬ 
cern  over  the  ethical  gro\vth  of  the 
learner.  In  fact,  we  have  too  many  who 
feel  that  the  moral  issues  are  none  of 
their  concern. 

Again,  we  must  note  that  there  are 
contrary  tendencies,  and  some  of  these 
give  us  hope.  The  work  of  the  group 
which  developed  “Perspectives  in  Col¬ 
lege  Teaching”;  the  work  of  the  very' 
large  group  which  executed  the  nation¬ 
al  project,  “What  is  the  Christian  Col¬ 
lege?”;  the  gradual  growth  of  concern 
in  many  states  about  the  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  values  and  schools’  roles  about 
them;  the  many  conferences  and  work¬ 
shops — all  betoken  a  growing  concern. 

Some  Choices  To  Be  Made 

Educators,  parents,  religious  and  po¬ 
litical  leaders,  and  citizens  in  general 
have  many  choices  to  make. 
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1 .  The  professional  educator  and  the 
ethical  leader  have  the  responsibility  of 
leading  the  great  profession  to  an  im¬ 
proved  understanding  of  how  moral 
qualities  grow  and  improve — i.e.,  that 
they  are  acquired  by  the  same  process¬ 
es  as  are  other  abilities. 

2.  The  same  group  must  strive  to 
secure  a  stronger  emphasis  in  the  school- 
home-community  program  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  values.  This  will  take  con¬ 
siderable  courage  in  some  quarters. 

3.  All  agencies  have  a  terrible  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  help  many  concerned, 
but  badly  informed,  laymen  get  knowl¬ 
edge  about  education  that  is  sound  in¬ 
stead  of  harking  back  to  ancient  errors 
and  half-truths. 

The  current  emphasis  on  acquiring 
knowledge  and  the  financing  of  that  em¬ 
phasis  will  cost  us  much  if  it  is  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  adequate  parallel  emphases 
in  the  other  five  areas  of  life  *  and 
growth,  especially  in  the  ethical-spiritu¬ 
al  area.  One  of  our  greatest  wastes  is 
the  relatively  ignorant,  concerned,  and 
strongly  motivated  layman — local  poli¬ 
tician,  editor,  university  professor,  busi¬ 
nessman,  leader  in  a  patriotic  organiza¬ 
tion — who  uses  his  talents  to  destroy 
what  little  has  been  achieved! 

4.  Public  schools,  churches,  and  wel¬ 
fare  agencies  will  have  to  strive  for 
more  stable  homes — homes  in  which 
children  are  provided  with  positive  help 
in  growth,  homes  which  work  in  co¬ 
operation  with  school  and  with  some 
churches.  This  means  readjusted  homes 
not  broken  ones — efficient  homes,  not 
just  habitations  where  people  stay. 

5.  Many  teachers  and  many  minis¬ 
ters  have  a  responsibility  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  present  knowledge 
about  growth  in  moral  and  spiritual  val¬ 
ues  and  then  to  apply  that  knowledge 
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to  their  work.  The  writer  is  much  con¬ 
cerned  by  the  prevalence  of  ignorance 
in  the  very  simple  fundamental  knowl¬ 
edge  about  this  matter. 

6.  Our  educational  agencies  at  all 
levels  have  failed  to  engender,  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  group  of  the  population,  a 
healthy  scepticism,  a  quality  of  sus¬ 
pended  judgment.  As  a  result,  our  na¬ 
tion,  our  press,  and  our  communities 
are  too  largely  great  rumor  factories  in 
which  crude  supersitions  and  miscon¬ 
ceptions  prevail  and  in  which  little  ques¬ 
tioning  is  done. 

7.  Our  legal  profession,  our  lawmak¬ 
ing  bodies,  and  our  judiciary  must  ac¬ 
cept  to  a  very  much  greater  degree  the 
idea  that  administration  of  some  mat¬ 
ters  relative  to  crime  must  be  more  and 
more  remedial  and  less  and  less  puni¬ 
tive,  but  with  social  isolation  of  the  per¬ 
manently  incurable  and  dangerous  per¬ 
sons.  For  example,  rarely  is  a  drunken 
driver  of  an  automobile  required  to 
change  his  way  of  life.  He  is  fined 
and  /or  jailed,  but  no  reformation  is  re¬ 
quired.  Yet  we  have  many  agencies  that 
could  assist  in  the  process. 

There  are  many  other  choices  that 
some  of  us  must  make.  If  many  of  us 


fail  to  readjust  to  a  higher  level  of  ethi¬ 
cal  quality,  we  are  very  definitely  abet¬ 
ting  the  degeneration  of  our  nation. 

The  choice  to  the  writer  is  clear.  He 
hopes  that  it  will  be  to  many  others. 
He  sees  great  hopes,  if  we  but  seize  the 
chances  we  now  have  and  the  resources 
that  are  available. 

He  is  also  well  aware  that  this  article 
is  but  an  introduction  to  the  problem. 
The  great  crisis  in  education  is  not  the 
idea  that  we  may  lag  behind  some  other 
nation  in  science  or  missile  develop¬ 
ment;  it  is  not  the  idea  of  what  the  hy¬ 
percritics  called  “progressive  education,” 
although  it  has  been  difficult  to  identify 
what  they  meant;  it  is  not  the  lack  of 
rigor  in  demands  of  schools.  It  is  the 
great  indifference  and  lack  of  effective 
education  in  the  basic  principles  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  our  way  of  life,  based  upon  de¬ 
mocracy  as  a  way  of  life,  and  in  the  ethi¬ 
cal  principles  of  the  Hebraic-Christian 
teachings. 

When  convictions  do  not  exist  as  to 
fundamental  morals,  when  motives  are 
of  the  lowest  level,  we  have  failed  in 
the  education  of  those  who  exhibit  such 
behavior.  This  is  the  real  and  greatest 
crisis  in  education. 
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Talented  High-School  Students 

JOHN  A.  WAGNER 
Teacher,  Springfield  Senior  High  School 
Springfield,  Ohio 

A  CENTRAL  theme  in  modern  edu-  Through  an  evaluation  of  potentially 
cational  movements  is  the  insistence  su{>erior  students  in  special  groupings, 
that  we  respect  the  differences  among  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  investigation 
pupils  in  scholastic  potential  and  apti-  (1)  to  study  the  characteristics  of  po- 
tude.  Ideally,  all  individuals  should  be  tentially  superior  students;  (2)  to  ob- 
given  equal  treatment,  but  nature  itself  tain  information  that  would  aid  in  plan- 
has  made  man  unequal  by  endowing  ning  for  optimum  guidance  in  this 
him  with  varying  degrees  of  scholastic  school  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  intellec- 
aptitude.  tually  gifted;  (3)  to  establish  a  basis  for 

We  should  give  thought  to  a  state-  judgment  as  to  the  success  of  these  peo- 
ment  by  N.  M.  Butler  that  "to  treat  pie  in  terms  of  school  objectives;  (4)  to 
all  individuals  equally  is  to  treat  them  establish  what  factors  were  associated 
unequally.”^  Equality  of  educational  op-  with  the  achievement  of  superior  stu- 
portunity  does  not  mean  identical  pre-  dents,  and  to  know  what  kind  of  a  pro- 
sentation,  but  opportunity  according  to  gram  would  encourage  the  development 
ability.  It  is  necessary  to  develop  educa-  of  those  factors  positively  associated 
tional  materials  and  to  devise  methods  with  achievement;  and  (5)  to  secure  a 
which  will  stimulate  superior  pupils  to  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  values, 
do  their  best,  and  which  will  prepare  strengths,  and  weaknesses  of  the  pro- 
them  for  leadership.  gram  of  homogeneous  groupings,  to¬ 

gether  with  suggestions  for  its  improve- 
The  Study  ment. 

In  1956  the  program  at  Springfield 
The  study  described  in  this  paper  (Ohio)  Senior  High  School,  which  is 
grew  out  of  a  need  for  evaluating  a  under  review  in  this  study,  was  initiat- 
program  for  superior  students.  It  was  ed.  The  consensus  was  that  homogen- 
recognized,  from  its  inception,  that  the  eous  groupings  seemed  most  practical 
study  was  somewhat  restricted  by  the  for  the  school  system.  From  the  five 
small  niunber  of  cases  which  were  in-  junior  high  schools  which  feed  into  the 
vestigated.  Twelve  students  with  IQ’s  senior  high  school,  approximately  seven- 
of  above  125,  who  had  been  in  a  spe-  ty-five  potentially  superior  students  were 
cial  program  for  three  years  in  high  selected  to  participate  in  a  special  pro- 
school,  were  chosen  for  an  intensive  in-  gram  during  their  sophomore  year, 
vesdgation.  Honor  classes  were  established  in 

1.  N.  M.  Butler,  "Annual  Report  of  the  President  to  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,"  1929,  p.  37,  cited  by  Joseph  Justman,  “Common  Points  of  View  Regarding  Indi¬ 
vidual  Differences  in  American  Education,”  National  Association  of  Secondary  Schocd  Prin¬ 
cipals,  Vol.  25  (October,  1941),  p.  46. 
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three  areas:  one-third  of  the  selected 
students  were  assigned  to  an  honor 
world-history  class,  one-third  to  an  hon¬ 
or  English  class,  and  one-third  to  an 
honor  geometry  class.  For  the  remainder 
of  their  schedule,  the  selected  students 
were  scattered  throughout  regular  class¬ 
es  where  there  was  an  opportunity  for 
them  to  associate  with  other  members  of 
the  sophomore  class.  They  were  placed 
in  a  regular  homeroom  to  avoid  being 
“tagged”  by  other  members  of  the  class. 

The  criteria  for  selection  of  these 
students  were  based  primarily  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  junior-high- 
school  principal.  His  recommendation, 
in  turn,  was  based  on  (1)  student  in¬ 
terest  in  an  academic  area;  (2)  scho¬ 
lastic  ability  and  (3)  achievement.  Spe¬ 
cial  schedules  were  prepared  for  the  se¬ 
lected  students. 

Twelve  students  who  had  completed 
the  entire  three-year  program  were  se¬ 
lected  for  investigation  by  means  of  the 
case-study  method.  They  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  research  program,  and  the 
importance  of  its  findings  was  explain¬ 
ed.  A  personal  interview  was  scheduled 
for  the  end  of  the  senior  year  after  all 
available  data  from  school  records  had 
been  assembled. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  from  superior  students. 
Through  an  intensive  study  involving 
the  case-study  method,  data  were  col¬ 
lected  in  regard  to  the  students’  char¬ 
acteristics,  needs,  and  desires.  The  stu¬ 
dents  were  interested  in  the  study,  eager 
to  co-operate,  and  genuinely  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  the  evaluation  of  their  high- 
school  days.  They  displayed  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  an  unusual  emotional 
vigpr  and  drive.  With  the  exception  of 
one  case,  practically  no  indication  of 
disciplinary  difficulties  was  revealed. 


This  might  indicate  that  the  students 
were  too  busy  and  preoccupied  to  have 
time  to  get  into  trouble. 

Pupil  Reactions 

The  students  generally  desired  addi¬ 
tional  course  work  in  advanced  math¬ 
ematics  and  science,  in  advanced  litera¬ 
ture,  history,  art,  and  music,  and  in  the 
extension  of  a  foreign  language  to  four 
years.  Except  for  the  required  soph¬ 
omore  course  in  social  living,  the  stu¬ 
dents  generally  liked  the  courses  they 
had  taken.  It  was  the  unanimous  con¬ 
sensus  of  the  students  that  they  had  not 
been  challenged  in  the  majority  of  their 
classes  and  that  they  would  have  had 
time  for  more  extensive  assignments. 

For  the  most  part,  the  potentially 
superior  students  preferred  the  lecture 
method,  used  in  the  classroom,  along 
with  some  opportunity  for  student  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  question-and-answer  per¬ 
iod.  They  felt  that  through  these  meth¬ 
ods  more  information  was  covered  and 
less  time  was  wasted  than  through  other 
methods. 

Most  of  the  students  felt  that  good 
teachers  were  well  prepared  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  subjects.  They  also  be¬ 
lieved  that  understanding  individual 
pupil  needs  and  fairness  were  other 
characteristics  of  good  teachers. 

The  characteristics  of  a  teacher  which 
they  found  to  be  least  desirable  were  the 
opposite  of  those  considered  desirable 
— i.  e.,  inadequate  preparation,  failure 
to  understand  individual  needs  and 
partiality. 

In  all  cases,  favorable  reaction  to  the 
honor  classes  was  expressed,  and  a 
strong  desire  was  shown  for  having  the 
majority  of  classes  in  academic  subjects 
grouped  homogeneously  on  the  basis  of 
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ability.  The  students  were  not  familiar 
with  the  aims  and  goals  of  the  honor- 
class  program.  They  felt  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  have  been  more  meaningful 
if  these  factors  had  been  explained 
when  they  began  the  course  or  even 
when  they  were  in  junior  high  school. 

According  to  the  Mooney  Problem 
Check  List,  problem  situations  listed 
most  frequently  fell  into  the  following 
categories  (1)  health  and  physical  de¬ 
velopment;  (2)  social-psychological  sit¬ 
uations;  (3)  personal-psychological  sit¬ 
uations;  and  (4)  curriculum  and  teach¬ 
ing  procedures. 

Those  categories  with  the  least  num¬ 
ber  of  problem  situations  checked  were 
( 1 )  finances,  living  conditions,  and  em¬ 
ployment;  (2)  courtship,  sex,  and  mar¬ 
riage;  and  (3)  adjustment  to  college 
work. 

The  superior  student  frequently  was 


unaware  of  his  weaknesses.  In  fact,  the 
areas  in  which  he  excelled  caused  him 
more  concern,  and  it  was  here  that  he 
felt  he  should  do  better. 

This  type  of  student  expressed  a  need 
for  more  guidance  and  showed  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  accept  more  directive  counsel¬ 
ing.  There  was  an  expressed  need  for 
more  extensive  vocational  and  career 
planning  and  more  information  with  re¬ 
gard  to  preparation  for  college  than  was 
presented. 

Inasmuch  as  these  students  were  just 
finishing  high  school,  they  found  diffi¬ 
culty  in  adequately  evaluating  their 
high-school  careers.  They  felt  that  a 
more  valuable  interpretation  could  possi¬ 
bly  be  made  after  two  or  three  years  of 
college.  It  was  the  general  belief,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  S{>ecial  program,  of  which 
they  had  been  a  part,  had  contributed  to 
their  successful  high-school  careers. 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS 


First  Parting.  By  Skulda  Vanadis  Baner. 
New  York.  Longmans.  1960.  $3.25. 

This  is  the  story  of  Anna  Magunuson,  a 
high-school  graduate  who  parted  from  her 
family  and  went  to  North  Dakota  to  become 
a  teacher  of  a  one-room  school.  Her  tasks  in 
the  school  house,  before  she  even  began  to 
work  with  her  pupils  are  vividly  portrayed. 
Anna  certainly  had  her  problems,  not  the 
least  of  which  were  a  prairie  fire  and  a  bliz¬ 
zard.  For  readers  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
of  age. — Paul  Zankowich 

Young  Scientist  Takes  a  Ride.  By 
George  Barr.  Pictures  by  William  D.  Hayes. 
New  York.  Whittlesey  House.  1960.  $3.00. 

Elementary-school  boys  and  girls  will  en¬ 
joy  this  informative  and  fascinating  book. 
George  Barr  shows  that  an  automobile  can  be 
used  to  great  advantage  for  scientific  obser¬ 


vation  and  experiment.  How  a  gas  pump 
works;  why  dres  sing;  why  paper  follows  a 
moving  car;  how  to  estimate  distance  from  a 
car;  what  the  "reaction  time”  is  before  a 
driver  can  stop  safely — these  are  only  a  few 
of  the  problems  suggested  for  solution.  Then 
there  is  much  on  the  trees  and  animals  one 
can  expect  to  sec  along  the  road.  The  whole 
approach  is  of  the  "open-end”  variety  which 
does  so  much  to  make  youngsters  think  along 
creative  lines. — Paul  21ankowich 

Picasso.  By  Elizabeth  Ripley.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Lippincott.  1959.  $3.00. 

The  exciting  story  of  Picasso’s  uniquely 
creative  life  is  simply  and  vividly  presented 
for  readers  of  twelve  years  and  up  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ripley.  Facing  each  page  of  text  is  a  re¬ 
production  of  a  painting  or  other  work  done 
during  Picasso’s  life. — Paul  Zankowich 


Can  Intelligence  Be  Taught? 

CAROLYN  E.  LITTLE 
Fortner  Teacher,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


How  far  can  parents,  as  skillful  pri¬ 
vate  tutors,  develop  their  children’s  IQ 
scores?  Is  it  possible  to  determine 
through  testing  the  value  of  private  tu¬ 
toring  with  respect  to  elevating  IQ’s. 

What  do  intelligence  tests  measure? 
What  are  the  educational  implications 
of  these  tests?  How  are  high  scores  on 
intelligence  tests  achieved? 

Factors  in  Intelligence 

In  order  to  progress  in  our  under¬ 
standing  of  intelligence,  it  is  important 
for  us  to  study  the  factors  involved  so 
that  we  may  fully  appreciate  what  can 
be  changed  and  what  cannot  be 
changed. 

The  famous  identical-twin  experi¬ 
ments  have  led  to  the  assumption  that 
education  plays  a  minor  role  in  intelli¬ 
gence.  However,  in  addition  to  similar 
brains,  identical  twins  are  similar  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  voice,  stature,  temperament, 
metabolism,  and  physical  activeness. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  factors  which 
predispose  twins  to  similarities  in  be¬ 
havior  and  similarity  in  society’s  reac¬ 
tion  to  them.  Restlessness  toward  long 
periods  of  study  and  other  considera¬ 
tions  concerned  with  assimilating  knowl¬ 
edge  may  be  affected  by  these  factors. 

Many  IQ’s  below  70  or  80  well  may 
reflect  physical  brain  damage  or  con¬ 
genital  brain  defects  of  a  qualitative  na¬ 
ture.  If  so,  it  seems  absurd  to  include 
such  persons  on  the  same  distribution 
curve  with  presumably  normal  people. 


This  is  analagous  to  including  club¬ 
footed  individuals  on  a  distribution 
curve  of  running  ability.  There  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  what  education  can  do 
for  a  normal  brain  and  what  it  can  do 
for  a  damaged  brain  or  a  qualitatively 
different  brain. 

Intelligence  Tests 

Although  there  may  be  several  kinds 
of  intelligence,  e.g.,  social,  artistic,  cre¬ 
ative,  scholastic,  the  fact  remains  that 
IQ  tests,  generally  speaking,  measure 
scholastic  achievement.  Intelligence 
tests,  generally  speaking,  determine  only 
what  one  has  learned.  Therefore,  per¬ 
haps  intelligence  can  be  defined  as  the 
ability  to  achieve  further. 

Some  of  the  most  frequently  used  in¬ 
telligence  tests  lean  heavily  on  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  mathematical  reasoning.  In¬ 
telligence  tests  cannot  measure  innate 
ability’;  they  can  measure  only  what  one 
has  gleaned  from  his  schooling  and 
from  his  total  environment  outside  of 
school.  The  teacher  can  measure  fairly 
well  what  a  child  learns  inside  school, 
but  she  cannot  measure  so  weU  what 
he  has  learned  outside  school.  Here’s 
where  the  intelligence  test  comes  in: 
the  intelligence  test  measures  total 
achievement. 

To  understand  intelligence  tests,  one 
should  bear  in  mind  how  the  tests  com¬ 
pare  an  individual  child  with  the  aver¬ 
age  child.  The  so-called  gifted  child 
does  not  need  to  have  any  special  men- 
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tal  abilities.  He  merely  must  have  a 
higher  record  of  achievement  than  the 
ordinary’  child — or,  to  put  it  difiFerently, 
he  must  have  achieved  at  an  earier  age 
what  children  several  years  older  than 
he  have  achieved. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  one  part 
of  the  intelligence  test,  a  list  of  words. 
Most  eight-year-old  children  will  be  able 
to  define  words  up  to  a  certain  level  of 
difficulty.  They  are  said  to  have  the 
verbal  mental  ability  of  eight-year-old 
children  or  an  IQ  of  100.  Now,  a  six- 
year-old  child  who  knows  as  many  words 
as  the  eight-year-old  children  will  have 
an  IQ  of  8/6  x  100  or  133.  If  this 
child  keeps  on  doing  four-thirds  better 
than  the  children  his  own  age,  he  will 
maintain  his  rather  high  IQ  of  133. 

Imagine  what  might  happen  to  a 
child’s  IQ  when  he  is  put  into  an  edu¬ 
cational  environment  with  younger  or 
older  children.  If  his  environment  con¬ 
sists  of  older  children  who  perform  at 
a  higher  level  than  he,  he  must  work 
harder  to  keep  abreast  of  them.  If  he 
succeeds,  his  IQ  will  increase.  If  his 
classmates  are  younger  children  whom 
he  has  already  outdistanced,  he  can 
spend  his  time  playing  ticktacktoe  and 
still  keep  up  with  his  classmates.  Mean¬ 
while,  his  mental  age  remains  constant, 
and  his  chronological  age  increases. 
Consequently,  his  IQ  goes  down. 

Horoscopy? 

Smne  studies  reval  that  cnildren  bom 
between  May  and  October  score  slightly 
better  on  intelligence  tests  than  those 
born  during  the  winter  months.  Are  we 
to  believe  in  horoscopy,  or  are  there 
more  scientific  explanations?  Is  it  not 
likely  that  the  age  at  which  a  child  starts 
to  school  influences  his  mental  age? 


For  example,  in  a  given  classroom, 
there  are  two  boys,  Johnny  and  Jimmy, 
Johnny’s  birthday  falls  on  November  1, 
so  he  started  to  school  at  the  age  of  five 
years  and  eight  months.  Jimmy’s  birth¬ 
day  falls  on  November  7,  one  week  after 
the  age  deadline;  therefore,  he  had  to 
wait  until  he  was  six  years  and  eight 
months  of  age  to  begin  school.  Let  us 
say  that  both  children  make  the  same 
mental-age  score  of  six  years  and  eight 
months  on  the  intelligence  tests.  'This  is 
the  result: 


Johnny 

6  years,  8  months  (MA)^, 
5  years,  8  months  (CA)  ^ 


Jimmy 

6  years,  8  months  (MA) 


6  years,  8  months  (CA) 


X  100-100 


Total  Achievement 


There  has  been  much  debate  about 
just  what  it  means  when  a  child  of  six 
years  can  perform  as  well  as  a  child  of 
eight  years.  It  is  futile  to  argue  whether 
the  child’s  hrains  enabled  him  to  glean 
highly  from  his  total  education,  or 
whether  his  total  education  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  total  achievement.  VVe  must 
place  a  greater  emphasis,  however,  on 
how  much  and  what  kind  of  total  edu¬ 
cation  is  given  each  individual  child. 

Intelligence  testing  should  try  to 
measure  important  total  achievement. 
Total  achievement  is  equal  to  achieve¬ 
ment  both  inside  and  outside  of  school. 
Hence,  if  school  achievement  is  accel¬ 
erated,  total  achievement  will  increase. 

Psychological  studies,  so  far,  consist 
mainly  of  what  children  with  high  IQ’s 
can  do.  'They  do  not  tell  us  how  these 
children  came  to  do  what  they  did. 

A  librarian  revealed  that  she  and  her 
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husband  had  read  to  their  boy  as  much 
as  three  hours  every  day  since  the  boy 
was  a  tot.  She  remarked  that  her  son 
now  in  his  teens,  was  brilliant. 

Many  mothers  of  highly  intelligent 
children  read  to  their  progeny  extensive¬ 
ly  on  a  wide  range  of  topics.  The  chil¬ 
dren,  at  an  early  age,  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  children’s  encyclopedias,  fairy 
tales,  Bible  stories,  science,  geography, 
and  history.  Some  parents  are  adept  at 
conversing  with  their  children  and  ver¬ 
balizing  almost  every  situation  that 
arises.  Some  parents  are  skillful  at  teach¬ 
ing  arithmetic. 

How  far  can  exceptionally  skillful 
parents  raise  their  child’s  IQ?  Can  they 
raise  it  20  points,  40  points,  50  points, 
100  points? 

Is  it  not  probable  that  a  highly  skill¬ 
ful  tutor  or  parent  might  enable  an  av¬ 
erage  child  to  consume  twice  as  much 
education  as  an  average  untutored  child 
can  consume?  In  other  words,  can  such 
a  teacher  pack  two  grades  into  every  one 
of  schooling?  How  would  such  tutoring 
affect  the  IQ  score  pf  the  child  who 
completes  twelve  grades  in  six  years? 

Achievement  Factors 

We  will  begin  to  understand  better 
how  a  high  IQ  is  attained  when  we 
learn  how  a  child  achieves.  How  a  child 
achieves  may  be  related  to  the  following 
factors: 

1.  How  early  do  parents  start  read¬ 
ing  to  the  child?  How  extensively?  What 
do  they  read? 

2.  How  much  time  does  the  child 
spend  reading  to  himself? 

3.  How  much  time  does  the  child 
spend  thinking,  talking,  and  writing 
about  what  he  has  read  and  what  has 
been  read  to  him?  (Einstein  tells  us 


that  he  spent  more  time  thinking  about 
what  he  read  than  he  spent  in  reading.) 

4.  To  what  extent  do  parents  con¬ 
verse  with  their  child?  Is  the  child 
taught  to  verbalize  as  much  as  possible? 

5.  Where  do  parents  take  their 
child  and  what  do  they  talk  about  on 
their  excursions? 

6.  To  what  extent  do  parents  for¬ 
mally  teach  their  child? 

7.  How  much  free  play  does  the 
child  get?  How  much  guided  play? 
What  kind  of  play?  (Is  too  much  free 
play  a  waste  of  the  child’s  time?) 

8.  How  much  time  does  the  child 
spend  with  adults?  with  other  children? 

9.  To  what  extent  has  the  child  en¬ 
joyed  individual  instruction  or  small- 
group  instruction?  Has  his  instruction 
been  limited  to  classrooms  containing 
thirty-five  or  more  children? 

Present  methods  of  testing  cannot 
measure  innate  ability;  they  can  only 
measure  total  achievement.  With  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  is  being  meas¬ 
ured,  psychologists  may  be  able  to  devise 
tests  to  compare  the  total  achievements 
of  children  in  other  countries  at  any  age 
with  the  total  achievements  of  Ameri¬ 
can  children  at  any  age. 

If  children  in  other  countries  attend 
school  in  classes  limited  to  fifteen  pu¬ 
pils,  six  days  a  week,  eight  hours  a  day, 
their  school  achievement  will  be  greater 
than  our  children’s  school  achievement. 
Their  IQ’s  as  measured  by  intelligence 
tests,  consequently,  may  be  higher  than 
our  children’s  unless  we  increase  our 
children’s  outside  achievement  propor¬ 
tionately  to  compensate. 

A  Test  Situation 

It  would  not  be  impractical  nor  un¬ 
duly  expensive  to  test  whether  or  not 
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special  education  can  influence  compar¬ 
ative  IQ’s  considerably.  Such  a  test  could 
include  several  classes,  consisting  of 
children  judged  to  be  of  average  intelli¬ 
gence  and  would  be  limited  to  five  stu¬ 
dents  per  teacher.  The  classes  could  be 
started  with  three-year-old’s  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  children  reached  their 
thirteenth  birthdays. 

The  special  education  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  two  extra  school  hours  daily, 
plus  eight  hours  on  Saturday,  and  full 
time  weekly  throughout  the  summer. 
Emphasis  would  be  placed  on  the  type 
of  studies  covered  by  the  IQ  tests,  such 


as  vocabulary  and  arithmetic.  Inasmuch 
as  grade-skipping  may  considerably  af¬ 
fect  IQ’s,  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  prepare  the  children  for  skipping  as 
many  grades  as  possible. 

To  summarize:  We  must  realize  that 
innate  ability  has  not  been  successfully 
measured.  Instead,  we  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  intelligence  tests  really 
measure  achievement.  Before  we  can 
come  to  any  conclusions  as  to  the  role  of 
education  with  reference  to  IQ’s,  we 
must  have  more  positive  experiments  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  meaning  and  func¬ 
tion  of  IQ’s. 
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This  is  a  paper-backed  edition  that  has 
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Some  twenty  years  have  passed  since  this 
comprehensive  text  first  appeared  and  it  is 
now  a  decade  since  the  first  revision  was 
made.  The  third  edition  represents  a  very 
thorough  reworking  of  the  content  and  the 
text  now  includes  the  tremendous  findings 
in  the  fields  of  child  development  and  teach¬ 
ing  methods  that  have  characterized  educa¬ 
tional  study  during  the  past  decade.  The  new 
book  places  much  stress  upon  differences 
children  display  in  reading  development  and 
how  teachers  can  deal  with  such  differences. 
The  volume,  like  its  earlier  versions,  is  in¬ 
tended  for  students  enrolled  in  college  courses 
and  for  classroom  teachers,  as  well  as  for  cur¬ 
riculum  consultants  and  reading  specialists. 


Especially  noteworthy  is  the  incorporation  of 
current  research  and  sound  practical  experi¬ 
ence  into  the  content. — W.  P.  S. 

Basic  Concepts  of  Elementary  Math¬ 
ematics.  By  William  L.  Schaaf.  N.  Y.  Wiley. 
1960.  $5.50. 

Professor  Schaaf,  of  Brooklyn  College,  has 
written  a  very  useful  book  in  this  general 
review  of  mathematics  and  mathematical  con¬ 
cepts.  The  purpose,  as  expressed  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  is  to  supply  some  of  the  mathematical 
backgrounds  so  desperately  needed  by  ele¬ 
mentary-school  teachers  of  arithmetic.  The 
point  is  made  that  secondary-school  mathe¬ 
matics  rests  squarely  upon  the  foundations 
laid  in  elementary-school  arithmetic  and  that 
this  foundation  can  be  secure  only  if  the 
elementary-school  teacher  has  a  sound  and 
meaningful  knowledge  of  elementary  mathe¬ 
matics,  including  arithmetic,  algebra,  geo¬ 
metry,  and  related  fields.  This  book  adequate¬ 
ly  provides  the  means  by  which  this  back¬ 
ground  can  be  gained.  The  emphasis  through¬ 
out  is  on  why  the  operations  in  any  problem 
performed,  with  less  attention  on  the  how  to 
perform  them.  The  book  is  up  to  date  and 
embraces  the  latest  thinking. — W,  P.  S. 
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TThe  terms  “motive,”  “motivation,” 
and  “interest”  are  commonly  used  in 
the  everyday  discussion  of  the  raison 
d'etre  of  human  behavior.  For  some  peo¬ 
ple,  psychology  is  synonymous  with  mo¬ 
tivation.  In  the  psychological  literature 
itself  there  is  no  dearth  of  definitions 
offered  for  motivation  (5). 

The  viewpoint  developed  here  con¬ 
siders  motivation  a  dispositional  concept 
(1),  and  interest  as  a  subset  of  motiva¬ 
tion.  Thus  all  those  factors,  objects,  and 
activities  that  impel  an  individual  to 
action  may  be  placed  in  the  category  of 
motivating  circumstances.  For  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  in  the  case  of  reading  ac¬ 
tivity,  remedial  or  otherwise,  the  mo¬ 
tivational  factors  are  the  result  of  one’s 
past  and  present  learning. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  classify  motiva¬ 
tional  factors  into  internal  and  external 
factors.  These  categories  may  further  be 
broken  down  into  positive  and  negative 
subcategories.  Thus  all  motivational  fac¬ 
tors  could  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Internal  positive  motivation. 
Certain  objects  or  activities  may  be  said 
to  be  internally  motivating  in  that  the 
individual,  on  his  own,  earnestly  seeks 
them.  The  failure  to  find  such  objects 
or  to  participate  in  such  activities  leads 
to  a  general  dampening  of  the  individu¬ 
al’s  performance.  Among  social  motives, 
the  achievement  of  success  in  an  ac¬ 
tivity,  for  most  individuals,  has  pleasant 
and  self-rewarding  qualities  and  is  an 
example  of  internal  positive  motivation. 


The  effects  of  failure  on  children’s  be¬ 
havior  are  well  known  to  teachers  and 
parents. 

2.  Internal  negative  motivation. 
Participation  in  an  activity  may  tend  to 
drive  the  indivdual  away  from  it  if  fac¬ 
tors  such  as  pain  or  fatigue  are  operat¬ 
ing  at  the  moment.  Certain  activities 
can  acquire  negatively  motivating  prop¬ 
erties  if  the  efforts  involved  in  them 
have  not  been  adequately  rewarded  in 
accordance  with  one’s  expectations. 

3.  External  positive  motivation. 
Manipulation  of  various  factors  by  an¬ 
other  person  in  the  child’s  environment 
may  be  motivating  to  him,  as  in  the  case 
of  winning  prize  or  praise.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  positive  motivation  because  the 
individual’s  behavior  is  generally  char¬ 
acterized  by  approach  rather  than  avoid¬ 
ance.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  activity 
initiated  by  an  externally  positive  motive 
usually  terminates  with  the  acquisition 
of  a  specific  object  or  remark. 

4.  External  negative  motivation. 
Punishment  or  threats  of  punishment 
are  classified  as  external  negative  mo¬ 
tivation  because  they  are  manipulated  by 
other  persons.  Moreover,  they  tend  to 
evoke  an  avoidance  or  aggression  re¬ 
sponse  on  the  part  of  the  child.  This 
type  of  motivation  includes  various  tech¬ 
niques  which  range  from  outright  cor¬ 
poral  punishment  to  mild  frowns. 

In  most  cases,  underachievement  in 
reading  is  due  to  a  number  of  factors 
with  various  degrees  of  importance  and 
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complexity.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
pajjer  to  identify  these  factors,  but  it 
may  be  useful  to  classify  the  under¬ 
achievers  into  two  groups  and  then  to 
suggest  different  ways  of  motivating 
them. 

In  one  group  are  those  underachievers 
who,  while  being  poor  readers,  have  the 
minimum  intellectual  ability  to  develop 
normal  reading  ability  under  proper  or 
favorable  motivating  conditions. 

In  the  second  group  are  those  under¬ 
achievers  who  read  as  well  as  or  better 
than  the  average  of  their  group,  but  who 
have  the  intellectual  capability  to  do 
better  if  adequately  motivated. 

The  children  in  the  first  of  these  two 
categories  usually  present  serious  and 
challenging  problems  on  account  of 
emotional  reactions  of  both  the  child 
and  those  who  are  closely  concerned 
with  his  achievement.  It  is  here  that 
complications,  in  time,  may  turn  into 
apparently  insoluble  problems.  The  poor 
reader  often  has  had  unpleasant  ex¬ 
periences  with  respect  to  leading  and, 
therefore,  has  developed  a  dislike  for  it. 
While  others  keep  on  improving,  the 
poor  reader  reacts  emotionally  and,  de¬ 
spite  effort,  continues  to  fall  behind. 

The  unpleasantness  of  the  initial  ex¬ 
periences  also  leads  to  a  tendency  to 
avoid  reading,  if  and  when  possible. 
Thus  the  poor  reader  falls  into  a  vicious 
cycle.  He  makes  little  effort  beyond 
that  which  is  absolutely  essential,  and, 
as  a  result,  makes  little  improvement — 
the  failure  to  improve,  in  turn,  adds  to 
the  unpleasantness  of  the  activity  and 
strengthens  his  avoidance  tendency. 

Reading  disability  also  affects  thc' 
other  phases  of  schoolwork  where  read¬ 
ing  is  involved.  Too  often  teachers,  par¬ 
ents,  and  students  consider  reading  as 
a  criterion  of  general  competence  in 


school;  the  poor  reader  may  tend  to  re¬ 
gard  himself  as  an  intellectual  pauper. 
In  such  cases  the  problem  may  be  cor¬ 
rected  partially  by  changing  the  distort¬ 
ed  self-concept. 

Motivational  Principles 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said 
that,  without  adequate  and  proper  mo¬ 
tivational  gearing,  the  ingenuity  of  a 
worker  in  utilizing  various  remedial 
techniques  would  not  achieve  much  suc¬ 
cess.  The  following  principles  general¬ 
ly  have  been  found  helpful  in  motivat¬ 
ing  a  poor  reader: 

1 .  Provide  acceptance,  approval,  and 
understanding  of  the  child.  The  poor 
reader  must  be  helped  to  feel  that  he 
is  liked,  that  his  efforts  are  appreciated, 
and  that  his  difficulties  are  understood. 
This  acceptance,  approval,  and  under¬ 
standing  will  help  in  breaking  through 
the  barrier  of  resigned  passivity  or 
chronic  resistance  which  has  been  built 
up  by  discouragement  and  disgust. 

Usually  it  augurs  well  to  capitalize 
on  the  activity  in  which  the  child  has 
had  some  success  or  to  inculcate  a  new 
interest  by  recognizing  and  rewarding 
the  efforts  that  he  makes  in  another  ac¬ 
tivity.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  helpful 
to  start  the  child  with  some  easy-to- 
learn  skill  respected  by  his  classmates. 
Attacking  total  discouragement  first,  by 
building  success  in  an  area  where  good 
results  can  be  obtained  far  more  quickly 
than  in  reading,  probably  would  be 
quite  successful. 

It  is  not  very  important  for  the  teach- 
-er  to  feel  that  the  child  is  being  under¬ 
stood  unless  the  child  feels  so.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules 
that  one  must  follow  in  order  to  achieve 
this  purpose.  In  fact  the  same  aim  may 
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be  achieved  through  different  means  by 
various  persons.  Moreover,  the  feelings 
of  a  poor  reader  are  sensitive  even  to 
very  mild  remarks  concerning  any  as¬ 
pect  of  his  reading  work.  The  crux  of 
the  problem  is  to  recognize  these  feelings 
and  to  assure  the  child  that  his  feeUngs 
are  being  shared  by  others  who  are  gen¬ 
uinely  interested  in  helping  him. 

Many  factors  that  ordinarily  lie  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  the  worker  during 
the  course  of  the  remedial  program 
deserve  consideration.  An  unkind  re¬ 
mark  by  a  teacher,  somebody  at  home, 
or  someone  in  the  class  takes  much  less 
time  to  undo  than  to  build  up  a  positive 
attitude.  On  such  occasions  it  is  the  job 
of  the  remedial  worker  to  provide  sup¬ 
port  by  slowing  the  pace  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  steady  faith  in  the  child. 

2.  Provide  the  child  with  success 
experiences  as  a  basis  for  overcoming 
negfitive  after-effects  of  frustration  and 
failure.  Sympathy,  understanding  and 
approval  will  not  accomplish  much  if 
the  child  continues  to  experience  fail¬ 
ure  and  frustration  in  his  efforts  to  read. 
It  is  better  to  start  at  an  easy  level  where 
success  is  certain  and  to  reinforce  the 
previous  efforts  with  success  than  to 
pitch  at  a  higher  level  from  the  very 
beginning. 

Most  workers  may  rely  a  great  deal 
upon  the  grade  scores  obtained  frcrni 
standardized  reading  tests,  giving  them 
more  importance  than  they  deserve. 
These  scores  represent  a  level  at  which 
comprehension  can  be  achieved  with 
difficulty,  rather  than  the  level  at  which 
fluency  and  accuracy  can  be  expected. 
In  most  cases  it  would  be  judicious  to 
start  one  or  two  years  below  the  level  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  test  results.  Test  scores 
may  not  provide  so  good  an  indication 
of  where  to  start  as  informal  tryouts  of 


sample  pages  from  books  of  different 
difficulty  levels. 

With  those  students  who  are  at  the 
first-  or  second-grade  level,  brief  sample 
word-study  lessons  may  serve  as  a  means 
of  starting  remedial  work.  Techniques 
such  as  picture-word  visual  association, 
sound-blending,  word-family,  and  visu¬ 
al-motor  tasks  can  be  of  help  in  teach¬ 
ing  three,  four,  and  five  sample  words 
at  a  time.  Care  should  be  taken  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  carrying  out  these  short  sam¬ 
ple  lessons  so  as  to  avoid  monotony  and 
fatigue. 

The  program  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  adapt  to  the  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  child.  The  amount  of  material 
to  be  covered,  the  speed  at  which  to 
proceed,  and  the  quality  of  the  mater¬ 
ial  involved  depend  largely  upon  the 
progress  and  success  of  the  learner. 

Celebrating  a  hard-won  success  and 
providing  social  recognition  and  approv¬ 
al  for  it  are  other  effective  ways  of  gear¬ 
ing  motivation.  Preparation  of  individ¬ 
ual-progress  charts  helps  in  building  up 
the  confidence  of  the  poor  reader.  Rec¬ 
ognition  and  appreciation  of  one’s  grow¬ 
ing  competence  by  teachers,  parents, 
school  principal,  and  classmates  provide 
better  motivation  than  the  anxiety  of  the 
parents,  exhibited  in  nagging,  threats, 
punishment,  and  ineffectual  attempts  at 
tutoring. 

3.  Stimulate  active  effort  by  means 
of  interesting  material  as  well  as  out¬ 
side  positive  incentives.  Everyone  likes 
to  participate  in  an  activity  that  is  in¬ 
teresting.  The  main  question  is  how  to 
channel  these  interests  into  creative  so¬ 
cial  activities.  One  cannot  let  a  child 
play  hopscotch  all  day  long  because  she 
is  interested  in  it.  The  chief  difficulty 
lies  in  how  an  academic  activity,  such 
as  reading,  is  related  to  already  estab- 
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lished  interests  so  that  it  also  acquires 
attractive  features. 

Some  workers  (2,  4)  have  found  cer¬ 
tain  books  with  two  types  of  stories  par¬ 
ticularly  successful  in  creating  interest 
in  reading.  “One  type  includes  those 
which,  like  Lentil  and  Mike  Mulligan 
and  His  Steam  Shoeel,  employ  the  time- 
honored  plot  of  the  underdog  who  tri¬ 
umphs  in  the  end.  The  other  includes 
humorous  stories  like  Mr.  Popper’s  Pen¬ 
guins,  Mary  Poppins,  and  the  various 
absurd  stories  by  Dr.  Seuss,  such  as 
Bartholomeu'  and  the  Ooblecks"  (4,  p. 
569). 

However,  there  is  no  way  of  deciding 
beforehand  what  book  will  interest 
whom.  Some  children  will  be  interested 
in  cowboys;  others,  in  spaceships;  still 
others,  in  mystery,  adventure,  sports, 
Indians,  etc.  Some  children  may  not  be 
satisfied  with  anything  but  cold  scien¬ 
tific  information.  The  approach  has  to 
be  selected  on  an  individual  basis.  In 
some  cases  one  may  possibly  have  to  in¬ 
vent  material  for  a  child. 

Care  has  to  be  taken  against  too  much 
reliance  on  studies  pertaining  to  child¬ 
ren’s  reading  interests  at  various  ag- 
and  grade  levels.  These  studies  have 
three  drawbacks:  (a)  interests  keep 
changing  from  year  to  year,  especially 
in  this  age  of  swift  technological  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  field  of  communication  and 
transportation;  (b)  interests  differ  from 
one  locality  to  another,  and  the  studies 
do  not  pretend  to  reflect  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  reading  or  other  interests;  and 
(c)  the  studies  show  only  that  such  and 
such  percentage  of  the  students  with 
such  and  such  background  like  such 
and  such  activities,  etc.,  thereby  exclud¬ 
ing  the  minority  or,  at  best,  de-empha- 
sizing  their  interests.  A  remedial  worker 
has  to  adopt  a  highly  individual  ap- 
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proach  and  can  use  the  studies  only  to 
make  guesses  about  children’s  possible 
interests. 

Some  children  cannot  read  well 
enough  to  handle  any  book  that  appeals 
to  their  interests,  but  they  reject  the 
easier  materials  as  “baby  stuff.”  Their 
feelings  of  insecurity'  make  it  difficult 
for  them  to  recognize  their  low  level  of 
reading  and  achievement.  They  try  to 
compensate  by  assuming  adult  roles  and 
by  rejecting  easy  material.  Fernald  (3) 
suggests  a  method  of  remediation  for 
use  with  such  children.  The  method, 
which  she  calls  creative  writing,  has 
been  found  to  be  successful  with  many 
children  who  are  sensitive  or  antagonis¬ 
tic  to  easy  reading  material. 

Various  kinds  of  remedial  activities, 
such  as  those  which  involve  learning 
phonic  skills,  practice  in  word  or  phrase 
recognition,  workbook  exercises  to  in¬ 
crease  comprehension,  and  use  of  a  dic¬ 
tionary,  are  not  very  attractive  to  the 
students — especially  when  the  emphasis 
is  upon  drill  and  practice.  Such  activi¬ 
ties  can  be  made  exciting  by  using  ap¬ 
propriate  incentives  and  by  disguising 
the  practice  work  as  games  and  competi¬ 
tive  play. 

The  use  of  games  to  motivate  remedi¬ 
al  learning  is  well  suited  to  a  situation 
where  a  number  of  children  are  being 
helped  as  a  group.  Adaptations  of  bingo 
are  easily  constructed  or  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  ready  made.  Various  card  games 
can  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  letter,  word, 
and  phrase  cards.  The  rules  of  football, 
basketball,  and  baseball  provide  scoring 
systems  for  competition  between  two 
groups  of  students,  between  one  child 
and  another,  or  betw'een  the  child  and 
the  remedial  worker  (4). 

McCall-Crabbs  exercises  motivate  the 
child  by  inducing  him  to  compete  with 
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his  own  previous  record.  Speed  of  read¬ 
ing  and  comprehension  can  be  increased 
by  graphing  the  rate  and  comprehension 
scores  on  successive  trials.  The  similarity 
between  this  technique  and  the  attempt 
to  heat  one’s  own  previous  record  on 
golf,  bowling,  and  fishing  is  clear. 

4.  Obtain  the  learner's  co-operation 
by  involving  him  in  the  analysis  of  his 
reading  problems,  in  the  planning  of  his 
reading  activities,  and  in  the  evaluation 
of  his  progress.  The  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  remedial  worker  and  the  child 
should  tend  toward  involving  the  latter 
more  and  more  in  the  remedial  activi¬ 
ties.  A  co-operative  analysis  of  the  child’s 
difficulty  by  the  worker  and  the  learner 
and  a  mutual  planning  of  the  program 
may  be  quite  encouraging. 

However,  such  a  procedures  owes  its 
success  mainly  to  the  maturity  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  responsibility  of  the  individual 
learner.  Many  students  who  have  passed 
through  the  elementary  grades,  but  who 
still  suffer  from  some  reading  defects, 
can  be  approached  on  this  basis.  For 
some  students,  however,  knowledge  of 
their  poor  reading  may  be  disheartening, 
thereby  doing  more  harm  than  good. 
Those  children  who  are  already  at  the 
level  of  their  capacities  do  not  need  to 
be  informed  of  their  retardation.  With 
children  who  are  bright,  but  not  reading 
at  a  level  commensurate  with  their  ca¬ 
pacity,  this  technique  is  an  appropriate 
one  to  use. 

Some  children  may  acquire  an  un¬ 
desirable  way  of  getting  attention.  If 
the  child  knows  that  performing  certain 
activity  pleases  his  parents  or  teacher 
and  that  not  performing  it  worries  them, 
he  may  use  it  as  a  means  of  getting  at¬ 
tention.  The  refusal  to  read  also  can  be 
an  expression  of  hostility  toward  persons 
rather  than  toward  reading  as  such. 


When  the  child  refuses  to  read  in 
order  to  gain  attention,  the  only  meth¬ 
od  of  dealing  with  him  is  to  make  these 
attempts  unrewarding.  It  should  be 
made  clear  to  him  that,  whether  he 
reads  or  not.  his  techniques  would  not 
succeed  in  manipulating  others.  Such 
an  attitude  should  be  maintained  both 
at  home  and  at  school  long  enough  to 
convince  him.  However,  this  plan  need 
not  be  instituted  if  all  the  parties  in¬ 
volved  (except  the  child)  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  along  and  carry  it  through  to 
the  end. 

The  foregoing  is  only  one  way  of 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  need  for 
attention.  Other  methods  include  (a) 
providing  attention  and  affection  for 
other  activities  which  are  more  accept¬ 
able,  and  (h)  providing  immediate  rec¬ 
ognition  and  encouragement  of  the  at¬ 
tempts  made  toward  improving  reading 
ability,  if  and  when  attempts  are  made. 

Cases  also  may  be  encountered  where 
an  individual  is  already  performing  at  a 
level  higher  than  the  average  of  his  age 
group  or  grade  placement,  but  not  on  a 
par  with  his  intelligence  level  or  capaci¬ 
ty.  Apparently,  it  may  not  seem  neces¬ 
sary  to  press  such  a  child  to  increase  his 
reading  speed  or  accuracy.  The  matter 
may  become  more  complicated  if  the 
child  has  won  recognition  in  some  field 
other  than  reading.  Here  a  remedial  pro¬ 
gram  should  make  use  of  the  already  es¬ 
tablished  interests  for  the  selection  of 
reading  materials.  It  may  help  if  the 
student  is  convinced  that  he  is  not  doing 
so  well  as  he  can  and  should. 

However  generally  applicable  the 
foregoing  principles  may  be,  one  usu¬ 
ally  has  to  think  in  terms  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  case,  approaching  the  motivational 
problems  as  one  or  more  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  seem  to  be  appropriate. 
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For  example,  there  may  be  some  re¬ 
tarded  readers  who  are  proud  of  their 
retardation,  who  look  down  upon  read¬ 
ing  as  a  cowardly  activity,  who  look  up¬ 
on  good  readers  as  bookworms  and  par¬ 
rots.  If  these  retarded  readers  are  rela¬ 
tively  strong  in  physique,  they  may  bully 


others  who  are  good  at  reading,  thereby 
bolstering  their  vanity  and  pride. 
Changing  the  motivational  pattern  of 
these  students  requires  the  substitution 
of  the  existing  behavior  patterns  with 
new  ones  by  proper  use  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  principles. 
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But  where’s  the  man  who  counsel  can  bestow. 

Still  pleas’d  to  teach,  and  yet  not  proud  to  know? 

— Alexander  Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism 
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The  Pennsylvania 
University  Park, 

Sixty-four  teachers,  completing 
their  first  year  of  teaching,  were  sur¬ 
veyed  to  determine  how  the  methods 
course  in  the  social  studies  failed  to 
prepare  them  adequately  to  teach  this 
subject  area.  These  first-year  teachers 
were  distributed  in  college  preparation 
among  seventeen  different  institutions. 
The  state  university  had  prepared  the 
largest  number,  twenty-three.  Ten 
teachers  were  interviewed  from  each 
grade,  one  to  six,  except  the  fourth 
grade  where  fourteen  teachers  were  con¬ 
tacted.  The  recommendations  of  these 
sixty-four  young  teachers  might  be 
grouped  into  four  categories. 

Demonstration  of  Methods 

Forty-three  teachers  indicated  that 
their  chief  criticism  of  the  college 
course  in  social-studies  methods  was  a 
lack  of  opportunities  for  observing  meth¬ 
ods  and  techniques  in  the  elementary 
classroom.  They  felt  that  they  should 
have  had  more  demonstrations  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  theoretical  discussions  of  the 
course. 

Twenty-seven  teachers  indicated  that 
the  lecture  method  was  used  in  their 
methods  courses,  concerning  the  use  of 
group  projects,  committee  work,  and  the 
solving  of  social  problems.  These  meth- 


State  University 
.  Pennsylvania 

ods  had  never  been  demonstrated.  Fif¬ 
teen  teachers  had  never  observed  the 
unit  method  of  teaching  the  social  stud¬ 
ies.  Thirteen  teachers  indicated  that 
their  sole  experience  in  teaching  social 
studies,  before  they  assumed  control  of 
their  own  classrooms,  was  that  of  hav¬ 
ing  children  answer  questions  frcxn  the 
textbook. 

One  teacher  bluntly  commented  as 
follows  on  the  social-studies  methods 
course  she  had  taken  in  college  work: 
“I  had  never  seen  happen  what  the 
professors  were  talking  about.” 

Organization  for  Instruction 

Fifty-eight  teachers  were  concerned 
as  to  how  the  group  process  might  be 
introduced  into  the  social  studies.  By 
what  methods  or  procedures  was  ccnn- 
mittee  work  organized  and  developed  in 
the  classroom  situation? 

On  this  problem  the  teachers  felt 
they  had  not  had  sufficient  instruction. 
Twenty-two  young  teachers  confessed 
they  did  not  actually  know  how  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  unit  of  work  in  the  social 
studies,  how  to  get  it  started  with  a  class 
of  children.  Thirty-three  teachers  want¬ 
ed  to  know  how  to  carry  out  a  unit  in 
the  classroom. 

Twenty-five  of  this  group  indicated 
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they  had  constructed  several  units  for 
their  college  methods  courses,  hut  had 
never  put  one  into  practice  or  operation. 
These  teachers  felt  at  a  loss  as  to  how 
to  do  so.  Nineteen  teachers  believed 
they  had  received  no  instruction  in  how 
to  adopt  a  resource  unit  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  classroom  situation. 

Grade-Level  Emphasis 

Thirty-five  of  these  beginning  teach¬ 
ers  indicated  that  insufficient  emphasis 
was  given  to  the  primary  grades  in  the 
social-studies  methods  course.  Too  much 
time  had  been  given  to  grades  four,  five, 
and  six  as  far  as  social-studies  content, 
techniques,  and  materials  were  con¬ 
cerned. 

Twenty-nine  teachers  indicated  that 
they  had  not  been  acquainted  with  ele- 
mentaiy-school  social-studies  texts  in 
their  methods  course.  They  felt  that 
the  course  should  have  given  them  an 
understanding  of  the  weaknesses  and 
strengths  of  the  social-studies  series 


available;  additionally,  they  felt  that 
they  should  have  been  taught  how  to  use 
the  textbook  properly  in  the  classroom. 

Fifteen  of  those  teachers  interviewed 
hoped  a  social-studies  methods  course 
might  give  a  larger  understanding  of 
how  space  and  time  concepts  are  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  elementary-school  child. 

Other  Recommendations 

Finally,  thirty-four  teachers  would 
like  to  have  had  a  current-events  unit 
in  the  social-studies  methods  course. 
They  would  like  to  have  been  responsi¬ 
ble  for  gathering  current-event  items  for 
discussion  in  class;  thus  they  might  have 
learned  how  and  where  to  look  for  au¬ 
thentic  news  of  the  day  and  also  how 
to  organize  it  for  proper  presentation. 

Twenty-eight  teachers  indicated  they 
would  like  to  have  been  tested  and  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  social  studies  as  they 
would  be  expected  to  test  properly  and 
examine  pupils. 

Conclusion 

It  would  seem  that  many  college 
methods  courses  in  the  social  studies  for 
elementary  teachers  talk  too  much  about 
what  should  be  done  and  demonstrate 
too  little.  There  would  seem  to  be  vac¬ 
uums  in  the  content  of  the  social-stud¬ 
ies  methods  courses,  and  in  many  cases 
the  boundaries  are  too  narrow.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  principal  causes  for  the  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  teaching  of  the  elementary 
social  studies  lies  in  the  faulty  prepara¬ 
tion  of  elementarv  teachers  in  this  area. 
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TV  or  Not  TV? 

GRETCHEN  MANGOLD 
McMillan  Junior  High  School 
Omaha,  Nebraska 


many  would  like  to  talk  about 
television  for  our  panel  discussion?”  I 
asked.  Every  hand  shot  up.  Could  this 
be  my  heretofore  apathetic  ninth-grade 
English  class?  The  students  enthusias¬ 
tically  chose  the  impressive  title,  "The 
Importance  of  Television  to  a  Teen¬ 
ager."  After  carefully  considering  many 
suggested  topics,  they  selected  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

1.  How  television  helps  homework 

2.  How  television  hinders  homework 

3.  The  most  outstanding  female  per¬ 
sonality 

4.  The  most  outstanding  male  per¬ 
sonality 

5.  The  most  educational  program 

6.  The  most  effective  commercial 

Homework 

The  discussion  on  the  effect  tele¬ 
vision  had  on  homework  touched  off 
some  heated  arguments  and  caused  in¬ 
tense  scrutiny  of  personal  study  habits. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the 
knobs  on  each  set  were  functional,  as 
well  as  decorative,  and  could  be  used 
in  either  an  "off”  or  "on”  position,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  importance  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  individual. 

Personalities 

In  the  search  for  support  of  their 
choice  of  outstanding  personality,  the 
students  went  to  the  library  to  look  up 


backgrounds.  They  read  biographies  and 
current  magazines  to  establish  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  public  appearances  and 
achievements  of  their  favorites.  Each 
one  tried  to  present  convincing,  valid 
reasons  for  his  particular  choice  of  out¬ 
standing  personality. 

Like  the  ripples  from  a  pebble  tossed 
into  a  pond,  the  interest  spread  and 
grew  until  someone  suggested  a  poll  to 
determine  the  choice  of  the  majority. 
Other  English  classes  began  asking  ques¬ 
tions  and  offering  suggestions  until  per¬ 
mission  was  granted  to  hold  a  poll  of 
all  ninth-grade  pupils.  Television  was 
one  subject  on  which  everyone  consid¬ 
ered  himself  an  authority.  Even  the  less 
able  student  could  participate  in  this 
activity. 

When  the  results  were  announced, 
one  disappointed  little  nonreader  asked, 
"But  why  isn’t  Gregore  one  of  them? 
We  voted  for  him  every  time.”  True, 
Gregore,  who  was  a  character  from  a 
local  late  horror  show,  had  received  the 
unanimous  vote  of  all  the  nonreaders. 
Nevertheless,  their  choice  was  partiaUy 
justified  a  few  weeks  later  when 
Gregore  went  to  Hollywood  with  a  con¬ 
tract  to  make  movies  and  to  appear  on 
a  national  TV  program. 

Commercials 

The  discussion  of  the  most  effective 
commercial  opened  an  intriguingly  in¬ 
teresting,  new  field  to  many.  The  stu- 
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dents  began  to  study  the  vast  and  power¬ 
ful  field  of  advertising.  Trips  to  the  local 
TV  and  radio  stations  gave  the  students 
an  idea  of  the  tremendous  cost  and 
complexity  of  preparation  of  commer¬ 
cials.  They  found  that  the  hours  of  the 
day  were  divided  into  different  classes 
for  advertising,  the  rates  being  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  size  of  the  listening  and 
viewing  audience  at  that  particular  time. 
The  class  conducted  interviews  and 
wrote  letters  to  obtain  the  rates  and  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  other 
mediums  of  advertising,  such  as  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers.  They  compared 
these  with  TV  advertising. 

“Could  they  really  charge  $250  for 
just  thirty  seconds?”  one  young  neophyte 
asked  incredulously.  Probably  several 
future  advertising  tycoons  were  born  in 
that  study. 

The  students  learned  that  many  rep¬ 
etitions  and  presentations  of  a  brand 
name  finally  result  in  increased  sales, 
which  is  the  only  verification  in  which 
the  sponsor  is  interested.  The  term 
CEBU  intrigued  them.  This  expression, 
used  by  TV  advertising  men,  refers  to 
those  who  hear  the  commercial  repeat¬ 
edly  but  do  not  remember  it  sufRciently 
well  to  buy  the  product.  It  means  "Con¬ 
stantly  Exposed  but  Unverified.”  The 
boys  and  girls  were  amazed  to  learn  that 
approximately  45  per  cent  of  the  adult 
viewing  audience  were  classified  as 
CEBU’S. 

In  review  of  the  unit  the  children 
decided  that  they  had  acquired  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  concerning  television 
and  had  developed  stronger  characters 
as  well  as  a  sense  of  discrimination 
through  this  study.  They  reluctantly 
closed  the  unit,  determined  that  in  the 
future  there  would  be  fewer  CEBU’s  in 
our  ninth-grade  English  class. 


Is  English  Education 

Different  from  Ours? 

ALFRED  PLANTER 
State  University  of  New  York 
Farmingdale,  New  York 


A  BOUT  one  hundred  educators  from 
five  continents  gathered  in  London  in 
July,  1959,  to  study  English  education 
in  a  special  program  sponsored  by  the 
Institute  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  London.  The  Program  was  called 
“Education  in  England.” 

A  rich  social  and  cultural  program 
was  integrated  with  a  series  of  lectures, 
school  visits,  and  trips  to  communities 
within  and  outside  of  London.  The  pro¬ 
gram  provided  the  visiting  educators 
with  a  reasonably  well-rounded  view  of 
English  culture  and  tradition  and  with 
a  background  for  seeing  education  as 
more  than  an  isolated  function. 

Lecturers  of  diverse  philosophies,  rep¬ 
resenting  various  types  of  schools,  gave 
comprehensive  and  concentrated  expla¬ 
nations  of  the  organization,  policies, 
philosophies,  and  problems  of  their  sp>e- 
cial  interests.  The  titles  of  some  of  the 
lectures  indicate  the  scope  of  the  pro¬ 
gram:  “The  English  Educational  Sys¬ 
tem”;  “Contemporary  Problems  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Education”;  “The  Junimr  School”; 
“The  Secondary  Modern  School”;  “The 
Grammar  School”;  “Educational  Admin¬ 
istration”;  and  “Training  of  Teachers.” 

I  believe  that  an  observer  inevitably 
will  note  a  close  similarity  between 
English  and  American  education.  In 
England,  as  in  the  United  States,  there 
is  the  continuing  debate  between  the 
advocates  of  traditional  education  and 


those  of  progressive  education.  One 
strong  supporter  of  progressive  educa¬ 
tion,  Miss  D.  E.  M.  Gardner,  Reader  in 
Child  Development  at  the  University  of 
London’s  Institute  of  Education,  said, 
“It  was  through  America  that  have  fil¬ 
tered  the  ideas  of  Froebel  and  Dewey 
and  from  where  we  have  received  the 
inspiration”  for  progressivism. 

Structural  Differences 

There  are  certain  structural  differ¬ 
ences  which  illuminate  one  specific 
philosophy.  An  intellectual  ehte  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  Grammar 
School,  which  provides  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  scholastically  superior 
student.  At  the  age  of  eleven  years,  or 
shortly  thereafter,  nearly  all  English 
school  children  take  the  “eleven  plus” 
examinations.  The  top  15  per  cent  of 
the  children,  selected  on  the  basis  of 
these  examinations,  are  admitted  to  the 
Grammar  School,  where  they  receive 
instruction  in  the  classics,  mathematics, 
and  foreign  languages.  Most  of  the  re¬ 
maining  students  attend  the  Secondary 
Modern  School  or  the  Secondary  Tech¬ 
nical  School,  English  counterparts  of 
our  own  high  schools.  These  latter  in¬ 
stitutions  lack  the  prestige  of  the  Gram¬ 
mar  School. 

A  tempestuous  debate  rages  in  Eng¬ 
land  over  the  wisdom  and  social  equity 
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of  selection  at  such  an  early  age.  A  vast 
concern  over  training  for  leadership  has 
been  the  basis  for  making  this  early  se¬ 
lection,  but  the  practice  is  challenged  by 
those  who  feel  that  it  creates  feelings 
of  inferiority  and  class  consciousness. 
Many  educational  leaders  doubt  wheth¬ 
er  the  “best”  pupils  can  be  selected  at 
such  an  early  age,  since  the  selection 
process  neglects  the  factors  of  motiva¬ 
tion,  growth,  and  social  influence. 

The  extraordinary  emphasis  on  the 
training  of  superior  students  for  lead¬ 
ership  and  the  consequent  neglect  of 
the  less  gifted  students  have  caused  a 
substantial  gap  in  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ment  between  the  "elite”  and  the  groups 
below  it.  The  effects  of  this  breach  were 
disturbingly  felt  and  recognized  during 
the  last  war.  One  official  in  the  Ministry’ 
of  Education  was  prompted  to  remark 
in  1945,  “The  Battle  of  Waterloo  might 
have  been  won  on  the  playing  fields  of 
Eton,  but  the  Second  World  War  was 
nearly  lost  on  the  concrete  pavements  of 
the  secondary  school.” 

The  Comprehensive  School  is  appear¬ 
ing  in  England  today,  drawing  its  stu¬ 
dents  frmn  the  community  without  re¬ 
gard  to  intellectual  ability.  Thus  far, 
this  institution  has  earned  the  warm 
support  of  those  who  oppose  education¬ 
al  separation.  At  the  same  time,  it  has 
incurred  the  wrath  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  Grammar  School  is  vital  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  elite,  which,  in  turn, 
is  essential  if  England  is  to  compete 
successfully  in  the  world  today. 

Administration 

A  large  degree  of  local  autonomy  ex¬ 
ists  in  England.  Local  authorities  initi¬ 
ate  all  programs,  but  they  are  supervised 
by  the  Minister  of  Education  through 


Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors.  The  minister 
has  power  to  disapprove,  but  generally 
he  is  reluctant  to  use  it,  even  if  he  feels 
distaste  for  a  particular  set  up.  Chiefly, 
his  concern  is  two-fold :  ( 1 )  he  insures 
that  the  program  is  proper  for  area  and 
reasonably  economical,  and  (2)  he  as¬ 
certains  whether  or  not  the  buildings 
and  equipment  meet  standards. 

One  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  told 
us  that  those  who  have  power  to  dictate 
should  possess  (1)  fastidius  distaste 
for  power;  (2)  a  desire  for  decentrali¬ 
zation  of  power;  and  (3)  a  firm  belief 
in  academic  freedom. 

The  attributes  which  are  considered 
desirable  in  an  administrator  are  fresh¬ 
ness  of  mind,  a  highly  specialized  “ig¬ 
norance,”  and  a  brilliance  which  is  not 
greater  than  that  possessed  by  those 
who  carry  out  a  program.  The  English 
administrator  has  to  be  careful  lest  he 
“know  more”  than  the  teachers. 

Teacher  Training 

Rapid  changes  are  taking  place  in 
teacher-training  programs  in  England. 
Some  training  colleges  still  have  two- 
year  programs,  but  most  of  the.m  have 
three-year  programs.  However,  a  four- 
year  program  has  been  strongly  advo¬ 
cated  and  is  gradually  going  into  effect. 
It  is  impeded  by  a  severe  teacher  short¬ 
age.  Graduates  of  the  conventional  uni¬ 
versity  honor  programs  also  are  eligible 
to  teach,  but  they  are  encouraged  to  at¬ 
tend  teacher-training  programs,  which 
will  increase  not  only  their  effectiveness, 
but  also  their  salaries. 

School  Visits 

We  had  a  good  many  opportunities  to 
visit  schools  in  small  groups.  The  visits 
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afforded  us  chances  not  only  to  see  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  schools,  but 
also  to  acquire  a  feeling  of  school  at¬ 
mosphere.  They  also  provided  us  with 
opportunities  to  talk  with  teachers  and 
headmasters. 

One  school  which  six  of  us  visited 
was  the  Christopher  Wren  Secondary 
Technical  School  in  Hammersmith. 
This  three-year-old  school  is  located  in  a 
working-class  neighborhood.  It  is  similar 
to  an  American  high  school,  but  it  em¬ 
phasizes  shop  work. 

Our  discussions  with  Mr.  C.  Boot, 
the  headmaster,  provided  us  with  a  fo¬ 
rum  for  the  exchange  of  ideas.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  questions,  we  agreed,  were  the 
most  critical:  “Are  our  schools  truly 
democratic?”  "Do  they  help  raise  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  his  highest  potential?” 

There  were  additional  opportunities 
for  broad  discussions  within  each  tutor¬ 
ial  group  of  about  twelve  people.  The 
tutors  joined  us  on  the  many  trips  we 
took — to  the  theatre,  to  Brighton,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Stonehenge,  and  Cambridge. 

Conclusion 

What  can  be  gained  by  participating 
in  a  program  such  as  the  one  described 
in  this  article?  For  one  thing,  in  seeing 
other  educational  systems,  we  may  see 
reflections  of  our  own.  However,  as  was 
previously  pointed  out,  “Education  is 
not  an  exportable  product.”  It  must  be 
indigenous  to  a  particular  culture.  Per¬ 
haps,  we  may  see  more  objectively  how 
it  has  evolved  from  specific  social  and 
cultural  patterns.  We  may  find  encour¬ 
agement  in  recognizing  the  universality 
of  problems.  Finally,  we  may  recognize 
the  need  for  diversity  in  our  education¬ 
al  offerings  and  in  our  methods  of  edu¬ 
cational  organization. 
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Leaders  in  Education  XXX 

BENJAMIN  C.  WILLIS 


R,ecently,  Harvard  University  con¬ 
ferred  an  honorary  doctorate  degree  up¬ 
on  Benjamin  C.  Willis.  The  citation 
read  as  follows:  “A  determined  defend¬ 
er  of  the  proposition  that  American 
cities  deserve  good  schools.” 

This  accolade  has  been  earned  for 
seven  years  of  complete  concentration 
on  the  task  of  revamping  a  program  of 
studies,  reorganizing  administrative  du¬ 
ties,  and  building  139  new  schools  and 
additions  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Willis  grew  up,  studied,  and 
worked  in  the  small  communities  of 
Maryland.  He  has  always  known  that 
the  strength  of  democracy,  in  its  most 


idealistic  sense,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
small  community  environment. 

There  is  a  missionary  zeal  in  Dr. 
Willis’  efforts  to  make  big  city  education 
as  rewarding  an  experience  as  it  is  in 
the  best  of  the  suburbs  in  America.  To 
accomplish  his  goals,  he  stirs  the  imag¬ 
ination  and  wins  the  support  of  board 
members,  civic  groups,  mass  media,  and 
citizens  in  general. 

With  charts  and  graphs,  he  speaks  to 
industrial,  financial,  and  civic  leaders. 
There  is  not  a  leader  in  Chicago  whom 
he  cannot  call  on  the  telephone  and  put 
to  work  on  a  project  which  will  benefit 
the  education  of  Chicago’s  children. 

Among  American  school  administra¬ 
tors,  Benjamin  Willis  is  respected,  not 
only  for  what  he  has  done  in  rebuilding 
the  Chicago  school  system,  but  also  for 
what  he  has  done  for  the  whole  profes¬ 
sion.  He  has  raised  the  status  and  pay 
of  teachers.  Equally  important,  he  has 
pointed  the  way  for  dynamic  leadership 
in  school  administration. 

In  contradiction  to  this  profile  of  ag¬ 
gressiveness,  he  is  naturally  shy,  warm, 
and  sympathetic.  The  teacher  or  admin¬ 
istrator  in  need  of  help  finds  him  ready 
to  set  aside  the  pressures  under  which 
he  works  to  give  time,  attention,  and 
wise  counsel  to  the  personal  problem. 

Benjamin  Willis  has  earned  his  place 
among  the  great  school  administrators 
America  has  known. 

David  J.  Heffernan 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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WHAT  SCHOOLS  ARE  DOING 

Using  Free  and  Inexpensive  Materials 


GUY  WAGNER 

Director  of  the  Curriculum  Laboratory 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls 
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Informed  teachers  know  there  is  a 
rich  mine  of  free  and  inexpensive  ma¬ 
terials  available  for  classroom  use,  in¬ 
cluding  pamphlets,  pictures,  charts, 
posters,  tear  sheets  from  discarded 
schoolbooks,  magazine  articles,  news¬ 
paper  clippings,  and  exhibits  of  various 
types.  Sources  of  these  materials  are 
governmental  agencies,  civic  organiza¬ 
tions,  philanthropic  societies,  and  com¬ 
mercial  concerns. 

There  are  certain  criteria  which 
should  serve  as  guidelines  in  the  selec¬ 
tion,  evaluation,  and  use  of  these  ma¬ 
terials. 

1 .  The  initiative  for  securing  the  ma¬ 
terials  should  come  from  the  school. 

2.  The  materials  should  help  to  im¬ 
plement  the  objectives  of  the  school. 

3.  The  advertising  features  of  the 
material  should  be  negligible. 

4.  The  information  should  be  accu¬ 
rate  and  authentic. 

5.  The  information  should  be  of  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  children  for  whom  it  is 
being  considered  (in  terms  of  vocabu¬ 
lary,  content,  clarity  of  concept,  and 
sentence  structure). 


6.  The  physical  qualities  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  substantial. 

7.  The  illustrations  should  be  au¬ 
thentic  and  related  to  the  reading  ma¬ 
terials. 

8.  The  materials  should  be  unbiased, 
although  higher  grades  may  wish  to 
analyze  biased  materials. 

9.  The  materials  should  add  timeli¬ 
ness  and  elaboration  to  the  instructional 
materials  already  available. 

It  is  important,  too,  that  letters  re¬ 
questing  materials  should  be  couched  in 
a  business-like  fashion,  giving  reasons 
fm:  the  request.  Preferably,  school  sta¬ 
tionery  should  be  used.  As  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  "thank  you”  letters  should  fol¬ 
low  the  receipt  of  any  items. 

Except  for  exhibits,  free  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  materials  should  be  housed  in  a 
vertical  file,  in  folders  which  are  appro¬ 
priately  labeled  and  alphabetically  ar¬ 
ranged. 

The  foUowing  references  may  be 
helpful  to  the  teacher  in  selecting  and 
using  free  and  inexpensive  materials.  In 
addition,  there  are  available  several  good 
publications  listing  sources  of  materials. 


American  Association  of  School  Administrators.  "Choosing  Free  Materials  for  Use  in  the 
Schools"  (Washington,  D.  C.:  AASA,  National  Education  Association,  1955). 

Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development.  "Using  Free  Materials  in  the 
Classroom”  (Washington,  D.  C.:  ASCD,  National  Education  Association,  1953). 

Harap,  Henry.  "The  Use  of  Free  and  Inexpensive  Learning  Materials  in  the  Classroom,”  The 
^hool  Review  (October,  1955). 

Wagner,  Guy.  "Promising  Practices  in  Using  the  Vertical  File,”  Midland  Schools  (September, 
1959). 
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Last  month  we  raised  two  questions:  church  must  be  separated.  The  state 
Cl)  Can  we  satisfy  the  need  for  better-  may  pass  no  legislation  nor  exercise  any 
behaved  people  by  resorting  to  more  function  which  appropriately  belongs  to 
preaching?  and  (2)  Should  the  schools  the  church.  Were  it  to  do  so,  it  would 
assume  a  closer  relationship  with  the  need  to  choose  from  more  than  three- 
churches  than  they  have  at  present?  hundred  sects. 

These  two  questions  go  together.  I  It  is  no  answer  to  urge  the  people  to 
don’t  mean  to  say  that  church  activity  bring  their  churches  together  and  to  es- 
is  only  preacher-sermonizing,  but  it  is  tablish  a  common  denominator  of  be- 
true  that  the  churches  do  a  lot  of  talk-  lief;  they  won’t.  The  only  answer  is  to 
ing  about  good  behavior.  Some  churches  permit  each  individual  citizen  to  believe 
talk  about  this  matter  and  do  something  and  worship  as  he  pleases,  without  state 
about  it.  Other  churches  are  satisfied  interference  or  aid,  and  each  church 
with  mere  talk.  Christ  warned  the  to  be  responsible  for  its  own  growth, 
church  against  that  pit  when  He  bitter-  This  is  the  American  policy,  and  it  is 
ly  condemned  His  own  church  for  its  wise.  It  squares  with  what  Jesus  pro¬ 
legalisms  and  its  satisfaction  with  claimed.  He  said  that  His  Kingdom  was 
preachments  instead  of  noble  conduct,  not  of  this  world. 

It  is  necessary  to  preach  because  There  is  no  assurance  of  deep  re- 
from  preaching  comes  a  conscious  mor-  ligiousness  when  state  and  church  are 
al  code.  Without  a  moral  code  built  in  united.  The  state  churches  of  Sweden, 
each  person,  there  can  be  no  morality.  Norway,  and  England  have  not  made 
Without  morality,  there  cannot  be  an  those  countries  more  religious  than  the 
organized  society.  I  will  discuss  this  United  States.  History  does  not  show 
matter  later.  However,  here,  we’re  con-  that  there  is  any  short  cut  to  evangelism, 
sidering  the  question  of  developing  The  church  must  be  militant,  doing  its 
moral  and  spiritual  values  by  tying  to  own  work  in  the  spirit  of  God,  not  in 
rehgious  sanctions  and  by  preaching.  the  spirit  of  the  world. 

Plenty  of  court  decisions  have  been  Moral  and  spiritual  values  are  se- 
handed  down  already,  and  more  are  in  cured  from  a  three-pronged  attack — 
the  making  in  Florida,  to  prohibit  an  from  preaching,  from  experience,  and 
alliance  between  the  church,  with  its  from  example;  and  the  experiences  are 
sanctions,  and  the  state’s  schools.  Under  effective  only  if  they  are  sensibly  geared 
our  Constitution,  the  state  and  the  to  the  nature  of  the  human  spirit. 
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In  my  last  column,  I  spoke  of  the  mus¬ 
cular  nature  of  language.  As  soon  as  one 
understands  this  basic  psychological 
fact,  he  is  fairly  well  on  the  way  to  com¬ 
prehending  several  other  related  princi¬ 
ples.  For  example,  he  can  now  bring  the 
old  controversy  about  the  utility  of 
grammar  under  effectual  scrutiny  and 
can  base  his  assumptions  on  sound  psy¬ 
chological  laws. 

The  motor-kinesthetic  nature  of  lan¬ 
guage  points  unmistakably  to  a  scientif¬ 
ic  distinction  of  immense  practical  im¬ 
portance;  it  is  the  distinction  between 
the  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  that  derives  from  the 
study  of  these  phenomena. 

Plants,  for  example,  are  a  natural 
phenomenon.  They  came  into  being 
without  man’s  intervention,  and  they  de¬ 
veloped  according  to  their  own  inherent 
properties  long  before  mankind  knew 
anything  about  them.  But  eventually 
men  began  observing  plants;  they  tried 
them  out  for  food,  clothing,  and  fuel. 
Gradually  they  came  to  distinguish  the 
special  characteristics  of  plants  and, 
eventually,  to  arrange  them  into  fam¬ 
ilies  according  to  their  common  traits. 
When  men  had  done  this,  they  had 
achieved  a  science  of  plants,  called 
botany. 

In  a  similar  way,  men  gradually  built 
up  the  science  of  other  natural  phe¬ 


nomena.  From  observations  of  animals 
they  derived  the  science  of  zoology; 
from  the  study  of  the  stars  and  planets 
they  derived  astronomy;  from  the  study 
of  language  they  created  a  science  called 
grammar. 

Now  here  is  a  most  important  educa¬ 
tional  principle:  A  science  has  no  effect 
upon  the  phenomena.  Botany  does  not 
change  the  plants  in  the  woods,  nor 
astronomy,  the  condition  of  the  stars. 

However,  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
this  dogmatic  principle  must  be  qual¬ 
ified.  A  botanist,  through  his  knowledge 
of  botany,  can  undertake  experiments 
that  actually  change  plants.  Physicists, 
through  their  knowledge  of  atomic 
structure,  have  produced  elements  that 
never  before  existed  in  nature.  The 
point  to  remember  is  that  these  changes 
always  require  an  additional  human  in¬ 
tervention;  they  always  await  a  planned 
laboratory  process,  carefully  instituted 
by  men  who  know  science. 

The  same  is  true  of  language.  It  will 
not  be  changed  because  people  know 
their  grammar.  If  anything  is  to  be 
done  with  language,  it  must  come  about 
through  a  deliberate  process  carried  on 
by  teachers  who  know  what  they  are 
doing.  We  have  already  learned,  per¬ 
haps,  that  such  a  process  must  change 
muscular  habits;  and  that  if  it  is  to  do 
this,  it  must  consist  of  oral  drill. 
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lege  admissions  officers,  parents,  and  high- 
school  youngsters  will  welcome  this  1960- 
1961  edition  of  Benjamin  Fine’s  very  prac¬ 
tical  and  thorough  volume.  There  is  no  need 
to  discuss  at  length  the  increasingly  difficult 
problem  of  gaining  entrance  to  the  college  of 
one’s  first  choice.  Not,  to  be  sure,  that  this 
is  an  impossibility.  Rather,  there  are  steps 
that  can  be  taken  to  assure  the  favorable  re¬ 
ception  of  the  high-school  graduate  into  the 
college  environment.  Dr.  Fine’s  book  is  a 
"must  for  all  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  young  person’s  acceptance  by  the  college 
authorities. — ^W.  P.  S. 
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This  paperback  will  be  a  useful  text  in  the 
student-teaching  situation.  Two  books  are 
bound  in  one:  one  is  a  text  for  the  student 
teacher  and  the  other  is  a  detachable  manual 
for  his  co-operating  teacher.  The  approach  in 
each  book  is  realistic  and  to  the  point  Nu¬ 
merous  practices  and  methods  are  described; 
common  errors  are  pointed  out;  and  the  teach¬ 
ing-learning  process  is  thoroughly  explored. 
The  book  also  suggests  the  best  means  of 
acquiring  a  position  and  developing  in  it 
— W.  P.  S. 
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Longmans.  1960.  $2.95. 

This  import  from  England  is  designed  to 
help  and  encourage  people  to  think  more 
clearly.  The  book  is  truly  a  book  on  logic  in 
action.  Principles  are  presented  and  there  are 
hosts  of  examples  showing  how  these  prin¬ 
ciples  can  be  put  to  work.  The  volume  should 
help  those  bent  on  the  scramble  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  and  who  must  take  the  awe-inspiring 
qualifying  matriculation  exams. — W.  P.  S. 
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son.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1960.  $6.75. 

This  book  presents  some  of  the  most  fruit¬ 
ful  research  done  in  the  field  of  learning.  It 
also  discusses  the  basic  principles  of  learning 
as  they  apply  in  both  simple  and  complex 
situations.  And  it  further  seeks  to  apply  these 
principles  to  the  whole  field  of  psychology. 
The  book  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  courses 
in  psychological  theory  on  the  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  level. — W.  P.  S. 
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Houghton  Mifflin’s  history  texts  foremost  in  their  fields. 

It  is  the  balance  that  results  when  authors  and  editors' 
combine  their  special  talents  as  historians,  educators,  and 
writers  to  produce  texts  that  are  both  teachable  and  readable. 
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understandings. 
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time  devices  that  fix  sequence  in  the  student’s  mind;  of 
significant  preview’s,  perceptive  check-ups,  and  concise  sum¬ 
maries  that  focus  understanding  on  important  events. 

The  result?  .  .  .  balanced  development  in  your  students 
...  an  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  the  past  and  an  intel¬ 
ligent  understanding  of  the  present  —  essential  preparation 
for  tomorrow’s  citizens  as  Americans  in  a  rapidly  con¬ 
tracting  world.  I  \ 
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TEACHING  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 


IN 

EVERY  CLASSROOM 

Here  is  a  praetical  and  useful  series  of  books  that  give 
valuable  help  to  ever)’  classroom  teacher.  Up  to  now, 
great  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  "average”  child. 
But  what  of  exceptional  children — the  gifted  as  well 
as  those  who  are  below  average?  These  practical  books 
will  help  the  teacher  solve  many  different  kinds  of 
problems. 

These'  children  are 
often  ne'glex'te’el,  not  through  choice,  but  be-cause 
of  lack  of  time  and  understanding.  I'his  bookk't 
helps  to  provide  the  be-st  possible  education  for  the 
above  average  child. 

P(X)r  read¬ 
ing  habits  and  common  type's  of  reading  de'ficiencies 
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problems. 

Common  spe'ex'h 

handicaps  are  discussed  along  with  suggestions  to  help 
pre'vent  and  corre'ct  disorders. 

This  book 

will  help  de'velop  a  "healthy"  attitude  toward  any 
mentally  deficient  student  in  the  classnxim.  This 
book  includes  various  suggestions  for  handling  this 
student. 

*  What 

can  be  done  about  behavior  problems?  This  Ixxiklet 
gives  net'ded  suggestions  and  reforms  sure  to  help 
the  teacher  meet  these  unusual  situations. 

In¬ 
cluded  is  a  short,  clear  and  practical  explanation  of 
the  fundamental  problems,  maladjustments  and  emo¬ 
tional  reactions  of  the  left-handed  child — and  how  to 
work  with  them. 
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